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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. S. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMPNT WITH HELL.” 
_ 


te «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Itsreciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Americar Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
LAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ApaMs 
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KOSSUTH IN SPRINGFIELD. jand placed upon the records of the government. 


epeech delivered by Kos- 


t Springfield :— 


last in Massachn- 
right with the glory 
ith present prosperity -— 
glory of reporting 
h to humanity, that 

1, and makes them 

vl spontaneons sym- 
ricter of trae Christian broth- 
ir sympathy, and there is also 
it, Honor to all to whom 
pippy the iand miny can 
tition to be among the first 


where 


Rit no portion of this great Repub- 
\ r,t ng the pl itform of im- 

Ia vhere is the man entitled to 

vy than the Mussachusetts man, 

il glory of the United States is 

And [ say there is a political 
' ray of sympathy you cast 
uf tarmust hay , its. weight in 
{ | States, and it isthe public 
Missachusetts, and not any 

if nature’s whims, which makes 


t to ben- 
my 
experience, 


) Providence may cal] me y 
intry, not only with 

the cleanings of my 

vy for the fi 

yout to impart to my heart, that 
harden a nation’s heart, 


i] instruction, 


rity does not 

»¢ fonnded upon institutions and 
y T > know a peo- 
tat its homes and look 
» that portion of 
' oad basis of the 
° * With you, citizens 
1 tts, the love of liberty than 
in the very soil, 


3 the br 


is more 


1 glorious history, but with 

ne in chance upon the 

ir hearts with the aspirations of 
that it is no small virtue to develop 
nto get, and not less meritorious 


ing worthy of being free 


with cordial congratulations, 

le of Massachusetts, on 

f your prosperous and memorable 

i Let me praise my good luck, that 
United States will be the final 


ut, which Ltuke with me 
etthe part which Divine 
t. That impression will 
ions in oppressed Europe, 
. New England, give ne one 
itthe people of the United 
ly rely upon authorities, but 
vitened intellect, and then, let- 
¢ of its conviction, through the 
issert, with the energy 
tely conceives, 

fol word of a distingnished sen of 
Mr. Webster, [like to re- 
ery nation has preeisely the same in- 
t that a private individual 
aws of his intry, and your enlightened 
Pit, thatif the United States re- 
rw ithe despotic powers arbi- 
ad interpolate those internation- 
d States have ceased to hold 
mearth, because the com- 
treat family of nations, being 
your vote, you are either not 
independent nation, or you 
weak and powerless as not to dare 

sition of being of lawful age, 
there are many incidents out of which 
iteither you yourself acknow}- 
b to the position ota power on 
rt its principle everywhere, 
‘| powers are only too much 
sider you a power on earth.— 
nsof your navy inthe Medi- 
‘ly published, forbidding Ameri- 
ik in conversation of polities 


which 


“wk atthe correspondences of your 
frightened to their very 
X 1 board an American ship is 
| Italy and in France, and 
iense crime of having met 
of a devil, and com- 
Look at the often ex- 
Sunentof Earopean writers, and of 
nen, even of such as Lord Brough- 
hen wo hurope seldom dare be 
ok how French N ipoleonist pa- 
vy at the idea that the Con- 
ites dared to honor my hum- 
se honors to be not only offen- 
it to all European powers, Look 
ired it to be a presumptu- 
jostan insult, that an Ameri- 
t > hts own and to his country’s 
*, dared to pronounce his judg- 
18 policy which some Euro- 
Look how even such a small 
ighly indebted to the people of 
: nding from Russia, and turning 
rh Nike around the Czar—look how 
3 treat yours consu!s, a no consul 
> government of whom is consid- 

irth. 
‘M ‘ossuth said he had been told that 
» *ssachusetts were cold—God grant 
=" always be among such cold people as 
Ihe people were 
, en : nt, too intelligent, to act upon 
- A 3 . rh Vy AaKe d to consider—then 
“. ne De to meet in M issachusetts 
~dec tuse it was from calm reflec- 
pe peof New England had alwavs 
Seon peda nce Sal 
Swi, bet principles wenn ear of passion 
Right former jy. Pees Were eternal. Some people 
voni) wut He Kaew the people of Massa- 


i never f 


forget his cause, 





Massachusetts. 
pr 
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'S RECEPTION IN THE SENATE. 
“RESIDENT WILSON's SPEECH, 
mes » Rossy Ts, — The 
“ ‘wu Weaith rec 


( 


Cor 

> Senate of this ancient 
slot ‘ceives this visit with emotions of 
my fratification. lam sure] utter the voice 


the whole se 
Bagg “Ole Senate y } 
‘te in bidding you welcome to this 


The & Lon Legislature. 
mpd found of this Commonwealth 
dirianes ann paths with your country in her 
thunion - Ps you, her exiled leader and 
to-day, ar nate of Massachusetts receives 
* Champa representative of Hungary, and 
te ia reps er freedom. The voice of the Sen- 
ei t your father-land, to the conduct of 


entertain the 





the Honse of Hapsbeurg, the intervention of the 
Czar of Russia, your own position as the acknowl- 
edged head of your nation, and the duty of the 
Republic as one of the nations, has been expressed 
| Those resolutions may be read by all men, now and 
in the futnre, for they utter the sentiments of the 
people of Massachusetts. 

Your gallant nation has failed in its noble strug- 





| 








oppression in other parts of the world; still less 
wonld we be worthy of our privileges, if we do not 
welcome him who has devoted himself to the warm- 
est liberties of his people, and the highest welfare of 
his State. ; 
Accept, then, onr warmest welcome to onr midst, 
and our heartfelt wishes for the suecess of the canse 
in which you have already distingnished yourself. 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives—I 


| gle for national independence. Hungary lies at the | present to you the distinguished statesman of | Hun- 
| feet of the perfidious house of Hapsburg. But she | gary, the choice of its people, the asserter of its an- 
| will rise again. | cient rights, the defender of its liberties, its last, but 
You have Jaid your hand on the.hearts of Massa-| still reliable champion, Governor Kossuth, the illus- 
jchnsetts; I trast, sir, that heart beats strong and | trious guest of the Commonwealth. 
| true to freedom and humanity. 
The Senate of Massachusetts indulges the hope KOSSUTIVS REPLY. 
that vour nation may soon call you from exile, that hie hall , 
|} you may give her your counsels in establishing her | The echo of every step T take on this hallowec 
nationality and freedom. Having established the| ground, in every object which meets my eye, In — 
freedom of your country, like onr Washington may | being received thus as Iam, and inmy eteading t _ 
| you retire to the quiet scenes of private life, sur- asl stand, there 1s such an awful and imajestic Feve- 
|rounded by your grateful countryman, in the bosom | lation of the most wonderful operation of that Provi- 


| 
| 


of your famiiy, in the companionship of your wi'e, 
| whose devotion has cheered your heart amid the 
|eares of public life, in imprisonment and exile, and 
| won the sympathy of every manly heart. 

| When life’s labors are done, its duties all per- 
formed, may you be cheered by the assurance that 
|you have been true to your native land, May your} 
eye, as it looks forthe last time on the scenes of | 
learth, see your banner, the flig of Hungary, float- 
|ing in peace and freedom. May your ear drink in| 
the sweet music of the approving voice of your | 
| people, and may your soul be cheered by the con- 
solation that when your heart ceases forever to beat, 
lit will mingle with the dust of your fatherland. 


* Truth naked, is stronger than falschood in mail; 
The wrong cannot prosper, the right cannot fail.’ 


| 

aa 

| KOSSUTH’S REPLY. 

| Kossuth replied ina brief extempore speech, of | 

| which we could not hear half, owing to the low tone 
in which he spoke, and his position in the area. Its 
general tenor was :— 

| 


Mr. Prestpent anp Senxatrons,—To be thus} 
received by the official representatives of the people. 
land of the noble State of Massachusetts, is an 

honor of which any min may justiy feel proud. 
| Such a moment is worth a liretime, and it is from 
|the deepest emotion of my heart that 1 appreciate it, 
jand thank you for it. But, Mr. President and Sena- | 
j tors, Ihave nothing to say «here, but to bow with 
| leep respect to the representatives of the majesty of | 
the p -ople. | 
| I thank them for their generous weleome, and | 
jacknowledge with profound gratitude the resolutions | 
|of this eminent Senate, to which you, Mr. President, 
have referred. Your resolutions are revelations of | 
your own brave nation’s destiny. They contain, | 
they embody the principles of your fathers, of hatred 
to oppression, and sympathy with whomsoever 
resists it. [ recognize in them the indomitable | 
jspirit which led your glorious ancestors to quit all, | 
rather than submit, and after a century and a half} 
more, to fight to the last, rather than surrender to | 
tyranny. 

, | recognize in them that energy, unequalled and 
unparalleled, which compelled victory in an uneqaall- | 
ec contest, and bas steadily since raised your great | 
country toa like unparalleled height in moral majesty | 
jand national prosperity, in freedom and demonstra- | 
|tion of capacity in the people for self-governmet. 1} 
recognize that prudent sigacity which taught to 
javoid the commission of error—that philanthropy 
of a generous, open heart, which induces pity and 
| sympathy forthe victim of wrong and cruelty, and 
| eager approval of seif absolution. | 
| Now I have laid my hand on the bearts of the | 
| people of free America, andI ask them to take the 
part of my own oppressed and bleeding country. 
| And you know and I know that our cause must sue- | 
|ceed. Whatever may be the fate of single indi- | 
vidual men, the canse of liberty mast triumph. 
You, Mr. President, have been kind enough to 
) Wish for me, an humble laborer in her behalf, a bigh 
| position in my country when she is disenthralled. 
My aspiration is not so high. It is my prayer, 
| through the generous sympathy of free America, to | 
have the happiness to see my country free, and to | 
enjoy quiet life in the midst of my people, my family | 
and my friends. And that is ajl for me that I can) 
Wish. 

| And now T know that my coming back to Europe 
jwill not be with the sign of despondency and 
deep tir, but will give hope and confidence to millions 
of hearts that now beat in Hungary with anxiety for 
| sympathy, from the people of this great, and free 
and happy land. | have the hope to bring over to 
| my soffering fellow-men the assurance of your aid 


| 


] 


| 


jand your regard, and be assured their gratitude and | 
adiniration will be imperishable. 

M r. President and Senators, once again I thank} 
you for your cordial and waim-hearted reception. 





RECEPTION IN THE HOUSE. 


At half-past 12, Kossuth and his suite were es- 
|corted into the Hall of the House branch by the Re- 
|ception Committee, 

Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton,presented the Hun- 


| 
| 


garian patriot to the Speaker, saying— 

‘have the honor to present to you, sir,and through 
you, to the House of Representatives, Governor Lou- 
is Kossuth, of Hungary, the illustrivas guest. 


MR. BANKS'S WELCOME. 


The Speaker of the House, N. P. Banks, Jr., then 
rose and said, Inthe name of Massachusetts, I bid 
you an earnest and cordial welcome to this Hall of 
legislation. It is but seldom that a person in pub- 
lic or private life has shown virtue and capacity so 
j far to distinguish him as to make him the recipient 
of public honors. 

Your personal sacrifices in behalf of your country, 
the energy and skill with which you arranged and 
| called forth the armies of the nation on the field of 
| unequal contest, and the faithfulness with which you 
| still upheld and defended the flag and honor of your 
country even in exile, and the eloquence with which 
you have vindicated its rights, challenge our highest 
admiration. 

The people of Massachusetts have spoken to you 
in a language which requires no explanation, and 
prevents the possibility of dissimulation and distrust. 
The people of Massachusetts love the privileges they 
enjoy, and they bear towards you, as the apostle of 
liberty a kindred feeling. 

It is a universal feeling, not limited to a few ; and 
however they may differ as to the means of obtain- 
ing public prosperity and private good, there is no 
difference on this point. 

Whether some of our citizens jJook for peace and 
prosperity trinmphing, or whether they look for a day 
not distant, when England shall Jead the column of 
Republican States in Europe in striking for their 
birthrights and the freedom of the world, vay Bae 

lieve the time is near at hand when all the king- 
doms of Europe shal! bear on their flags the sym- 
bols both of the prosperity of the people and of the 


nation, 








| Christian civilization, are to be decided again. 


} come a jail to all those millions. 


| corner. 


We cannot sce but with regret the aggravation of 


dence which rules the destiny of humanity, that my 
very voice shrinks back from falling from my lips,and I 
feel as if the spirit of coming events was whispering 
in my ears, ‘ Bow in adoration before the finger of 
God, and follow silently his wink! Man has to be 
silent when history speaks,’ and it is history which 
speaks. 

Who would have thought that the modest vessel, 


| which, two hundred and thirty years ago, landed the 


handful of pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, was fraught 
with the palladium of the world’s history? Oppres- 


|}sion drove them from their ancient Enropean home 
| to the wilderness of an unknown world, 


The May- 
flower developed into atree of freedom. Where the 
wilderness stood, there now a mighty Christian na- 
tion stands, unequalled in liberty, unequalled in gen- 
era) intelligence and general prosperity—a glorious 
evidence of mankind’s sovereign capacity for self- 
government. 

Oppression drove me from my native land. The 
battle-field where the destinies of Christendom have 
been decided in former times, and the destinies of 
Op- 
pression drove me from that hallowed, martyred land ; 
and Icome an exile tothe asylum of the oppressed 
developed into a home of liberty. 

But | come not to ask an asylum—not to seek a 
new home. Tcome to claim from the happy sons of 
the Pilgrim fathers, a brother’s hand for the op- 
pressed of the Old World ; that the old house, where 
hundreds of millions dwell, may not be doomed to be- 
And humble as I 
am, the cause[ plead is great. It is the cause of 
the community in mankind’s destiny ; and because I 
plead that cause—because in my very tmisfortane 
there isa priciple dear to your hearts, you boner tue 
poor exile as no triumpher was honored yet. 


fraught with the dreadful realization of his unheeded | [ have met that word. 


prophecies, 

Spirit of American eloquence, frown not at my 
boldness, that I dare abuse Shakspeare’s language 
in Faneuil Hall! 
choice. 

My ‘tongue is franght with a down-trodden nation’s 
wrongs. The justice of my cause is my eloquence ; 
hut misfortune may approace the altar, whence the 
flame arose which ronsed your fathers from degra- 
dation to independence, JT claim my people’s share in| 





* We worship not the man, but 
we worship the principgl, shouted out a man in 
Worcester, amidst the thundering cheers of a count- 
less multitude, It was a word like those words of 


It isastrange fate, and not my] flame, spoken in Faneuil Hall, out of which liberty 


in America was born. That word is a revelation 
that the spirit of eternal trath and of present exi- 
gencies moves through the people’s heart—that word 
is teeming with the destinies of America. 

Would to God that in the leading quarters, small 
party considerations shonld never prevent the due 


the benefit of the laws of nature and of natore’s| appreciation of the people, instinctive sagacity. It 
God. I will nothing add to the historical reputation | is with joyful consolations, and with heartfelt grati- 
of these walls, but I dare hope not to snily them. by | tude I own, that of that fear I am forever relieved in 
appealing to those maxims of politica] truth, the pro- | respect to Massachusetts. Once more [ have met 
mulgation of which made often tremble these walls, | the revelation of the troth, that the people of Massa- 
from the thundering cheers of freemen, roused by | chusetts worship principles. Ihave met it on the 
the clarion sound of inspired oratory. | front of your-Capitol, in these words raised to the 

‘Cradle of American Liberty "—it is a great) consolation of the oppressed world, by the constitu- 
name, but there is something in it whichsaddens my tional authorities of Massachusetts to the higa 
You should not say, ‘.Imerican Liberty.’— | Heaven upon an arch of trinmph—t Remember! that 


heart. 
Liberty. there tsa community in Mankind’s destiny.’ 


You should say, ‘Liberty in America.’ 











| 


You honor the misfortune of my people as no sne- | 


J feel that it is almost pre- 
It has 


cess was ever honored. 
situpptuous to say the words, * 1 thank vou.’ 


| something personal in it—it looks as if J had the ar- 


rogance to think that I have personally a share in 
the honors] meet ; and, God knows my heart, that 
is not the case. 

Massachusetts thus welcoming unfortunate Hun- 
gary as it does, is a revelation of mankind's nobility ; 
it is a revelation of the community ia mankind’s des- 
tiny ; it is the spirit of liberty opening the book of 
mysteries of the future, that it may be known to the 
world what it is Hungary has to do, and what it is 
Ametica will do. 

We bear a double cross in our arms—we bear it 
in our history. The mountains of Hungary, upon 
which that emblem of martyrdom was planted, sre a 
Golgotha ; but Golgotha is not the bill of death—it 
is the hill of resurrection and eternal life, trinmphant 
ever the doors of hell. When we had to bear the 
first cross, a long night of 180 years Jay gloomily 
over our Go!gotha, and stil] the day of resurrection 
came. 

Now we have to bear the second cross, the night 
death will not be so long. The stars of America 
are bright ike a sun. It is from that place here 
they have risen first; it is from that place here 
they shine first, a sun of consolation and of hope 
to oppressed humanity ; and that place here is so 
high in moral majesty as that its glorions light 
should not spread over the horizon of the Christian 
world. It is not yet three years that Hungary is 
nailed to the second emblematical cross. The 
number three is ominous in mankind’s history. 

That is our part. Danger and sufferings and 
resurrection. The part you will act is glorions. 
Oppression drove your Pilgrim fathers from Enrope. 
The sons of the Pilgrims will send back in re- 
quital liberty. There is justice in divine decrees, 
and there is logic in history. The stone which the 
builders rejected has become the headstone of the 
Hallowed be the name of the Mighty 
God! 

Sir, ‘ Ense petit placidam sub liberiate quietem’ 
is the motto of Massachnsetts. Algernon Sidney 
wrote these words; he wrote it with that hand 
which he styled to be hostile to tyrants, Alas! poor 
Sidney, thy motto led thee to the scaffold, to find 
the mild tranquillity of freedom but in the cold 
grave. But thy martyr blood was not spilt in 
vain. Thy motto, deadly to thee, mortal man, be- 
came successful reality as an immortal nation. 

The motto must go round the world, and it will, 
I have a right to say it is mine; there is no living 
man on earth who has more right to say—* Manns 
hw inimica tyrannis” I have a right to say the 
motto is my people’s. There is no people on earth 
which has more right to say that it is determined to 
search with the sword for freedom’s mild tranquillity 
—and it will find it. Sidney bas died on the scaf- 
fold, and Warren on the battle field. They were 
mortal men, and Taman exile. I may die on the 
acaffold or in the battle-field. IT am a mortal man, 
but liberty has triumphed on Bunker’s Hill, and it 
wilt triamph around Buda’s Hill, 

The former was the first battle, the latter will be 
the last. Out of the murtyr blood spilt on Bunker 
Hill the tree of freedom arose, spreading its mighty 
branches over a republic of more than twenty millions. 
The last is overshadowed gloomily by the tree of 
Russian despotism, stretching its branches far over its 
own field. There is no place for these two trees on 
the earth. One must wither, and the other may live. 

The spirit of this necessity moves through the air 
of free America. The instinct of the people, and 
your far enlightened sagacity, is aware of it. The 
welcome you honor me with is a manifestation 
of a principle. I cannot better express my grati- 
tude for it, than by pledging my people's word, 
that Massachusetts may rely upon it, Hungary will 
do her duty for the spreading the triumph of 
those principles which inspired your ae 
and your encouragement to the people of Hungary 
in honoring its cause in its exiled Chief. 





FIRST SPEECH IN PANEUIL HALL. 


ce Demos:henes spoke, 
ohey—my words would die a 
upon my lips, and! would listen to the winds, 





} 
| 


should not be either American or Enropean—it | 
should be just ‘Liberty. God is God. He is nei- | 
ther America’s God, nor Europe’s God; he is God. 
So should Liberty be. ‘American Liberty’ has 
mneh the sound ssif you should say * American 
privilege” And there is the rub. Tonk to History, | 
and when your heart saddens at the fact that Liber- | 
ty never yet was lasting in any corner of the world, | 
and in any age, you will find the key of it in the! 
gloomy truth, that all who yet were free, regarded 


| Liberty as their privilege, instead of regarding it as | 


a principle. The nature of every privilege is ex- | 
clusiveness —that of principle is communicative.— | 
Liberty is a principle--its community is its security | 
—exclusiveness is its doom. | 

What is aristocracy? Itis exclusive liberty ; it | 
is privilege; and aristocracy is doomed, because it | 
is contrary to the destiny of men. Atistocracy 
should vanish, not in the nitions, but also from) 
amongst the nations. So long as that is not done, | 
liberty will nowhere be Jasting on earth. It is | 
equally fatal to individuals as to nations, to believe | 
themselves beyond the reach of vicissitudes. ‘To! 
this proud reliance, and the isolation resniting | 
therefrom, more victims have fallen than to oppres- 
sion by immediate adversities. You have prodigi- 
ously grown by your freedom of 75 years; but what | 


lis 75 vears to take fora charter of immortality ?—| 


| 
No, no! my hamble tongne tells the records of eter- 
nal truth. A privilege never can be lasting. Lib- | 
erty restricted to one nation never can be sure.— | 
You may say, ‘Weare the prephets of God? bat! 
you shall not say, ‘God is only our God’) The} 
Jews have said so, and the pride of Jerusalem lies | 
in the dust. Onor Saviour tanght all humanity to | 
say,—* Our Father in Heaven? and his Jerusalem | 
is lasting to the end of days. 

‘There isa community in mankind’s destiny’— | 


that was the greeting which I read on the arch of | 


welcome on the Capitol Hill of Massachnsetts. [| 
pray to God, the Republic of America would weich | 


I cannot express the emotion I felt when stand- 
ing on the steps of your Capitol, these words above 
my head, the people of Massachmnsetts tendered me 
its hand in the person of its Chief Magistrate. The 
emotions which thrilled throngh my heart was some- 
thing like that Lazarus mnst have felt when the 
Saviour spoke to him * Rise,’ and when I looked up 
with a tender tear and heartfelt gratitede in my 
eyes, I saw the motto of Massachusetts all along the 
Capitol, ‘ We seck with the sword the mild quietness of 
liberty? 

You have proved this motto not to be an empty 
word. The heroic truth of it is recorded in the an- 
nals of Faneuil Hall—it is recorded on Bunker Hill 
—recorded in the Declaration of Independence. 

Having read that motto, coupled with the ac- 
knowledginent of the principle, that there is a 
community in the destinies of all hamantty, I know 
what answer I have to take to those millions who 
look with profouad anxiety to America. 

Gentlemen, the Mahommedans say that the city 
of Bokhara receives not light from without, but is 
lustrous with its own light. I don’t know much 
about Bokhara, but so much T know, that Boston is 
the sun whence radiated the light of resistance 
against oppression. From what it is my good fortune to 
experience in Boston, I have full reason to believe that 
the sun which shone forth with such bright lustre in 
the days of oppression, has not lost its lustre by free- 
domand prosperity. Boston is the Metropolis of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Massachusetts has given its vote. It 
has given it, after having, with the penetrating saga- 
city of its intelligence, looked attentively into the 
subject, and fixed with calm considcration its judg- 
ment there about. Afier having had so much to 
speak, it was with infinite gratification I heard myself 
adressed in Brooktield, in Framingham, and several 
other places, with these words, * We know your 
country’s histery—we agree with your principies— 
we want no speech—just let us hear your voice, and 
then go on—we trust and wisa you may have other 


| the eternal truth of these words, and act accordingly; | things to do than speak.’ 


| 





| 
| 


|ly famous from the reputation of having been al- 


| of a toilsome life. Well, [have seen not a single man | 


liberty in America would then be sure to the end of | 
time; but if yon say * American Liberty. and take | 
that grammar for your policy, IT dare say the time | 
will yet come, whea humanity will have to mourn | 
about a new proof of the ancient truth, that withont | 
community, national freedom is never sure, Yon} 
should change ‘American Liberty’ into * Liberty? 
then liberty would be forever sure in America, and 
that which found a cradle in Faneuil Hall, never 
would find a coffin through all coming days. 1 like 
not the word cradle connected with the word liberty, 
it has a scent of mortality. But these are vain 
words I know, though in the life of nations, the spi- 
rit of fature be marching in present events, visible 
toevery reflecting mind. Still those who foretell 
them are charged with arrogantly claiming the title 
of prophets, and prophecies are never believed.— 
However, the cradle of American Liberty is not on- 


ways the lists of the most powerful eloquence ; it is 
still more conspicuous for having seen the eloquence 
attended by practical success, T'o understand the 
mystery of this rare circumstance, a man must see 
the people of New England, and especially the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. ; 

In what I have seen of New England, there are 
two things, the evidence of which strikes the ob- 
server at every step—prosperity and intelligence.— 
[ have seen thousands assembled, following the no- 
ble impulses of a generous heart; almost the entire 
population of every city, of every town, of every 
village where I passed, gathered around me, throw- 
ing the flowers of consolation in’ny thorny way.— 
Ican say I have seen the people here, and] have 
looked at it with a keen eye, sharpened inthe school 





bearing the mark of that poverty apon himself which | 
in old Europe strikes the eye sadly at every step.— 
I have seen no ragged poor—I have seen not a s:n- 
gle honse bearing the appearance of desolate pover- 
ty. The cheerfulness of a comfortable condition, | 
the result of industry, spreads over the land. One! 
sees at a glance that the people work assiduonsly, 

not with the depressing thought just to get bread | 
from day to day, by hard toil, through the cares of a} 
miserable life, bat they work with the cheerful con- | 
sciousness of substantial happiness, And the seconde | 
thing which I could not fail to remark, is the stamp | 
of intelligence impressed upon the very eyes and | 
outward appearance of the peuple at large. I and! 
my companions have seen the people in the facto- 
ries, inthe workshops, in their houses, and in the 
streets, and could not fail a thousand times to think 
‘ how intelligent that people looks.’ It isto sucha 
people that the orators of Faneuil Hall had to speak, | 
and therein is the mystery of success. They were | 
not wiserthan the public spirit of their audience, 
but they were the eloquent interpreters of the peo- 
ple’s enlightened instinct. 

No man can force the harp of his own individuali- 
ty into the people’s heart, but every man may play 
uvon the chords of his people’s heart, who dr.ws h.s 
inspiration from the people’s insiinct. Well, I thank 
God for having seen the public spirit of the peoole 
of Massachusetts, bestowing its attention to the 
cause I plead, and pronouncing its verdict. After 
the spontaneous manifestations of public opinion 
which I met in Massachusetts, there can be not the 
slightest doubt about it, that his Excellency, the high- 
minded Governor of Massachusetts, when he wrote 
his memorable address to the Legis!ature—the Joint 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, after a 
careful and candid consideration of the subject, not 
only concurring in the views of the Executive 
government, but elucidating them in a report, the 
irrefutable logic and elevated statesmanship of 
which will forever endear the name of Hazewell to 
ry nations, and the Senate of Massachsetts, 
adopting the resolutions proposed by the Legislative 
Committee, in respect to the question of national 
intervention ; I say the spontaneous manifestations 
of public opinion Aaa not the slightest doubt that 


all these Executive and Legislative not 

only met the full approbation of the of 

merece, but wone ra fact nothing peg 
interpretation lic i 

people of Massachusetts, ie caine Maton 

of sentiment tells often more in 
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word than a little skill of elaborate eloquence 


Thus having neither to tell my country’s tale— 
beeanse it is known—nor having to argre about 
principles—because they are agreed with—I am in 
the happy condition to be able to restrain myself to 
a few desultory remarks about the nature of the 
difficulties T have to contese with in other quarters, 
that the pcople of Massachusetts may see upon what 
ground those stand who are following a direction 
contrary to the distinctly pronoucced opinion of 
Massachusetts, in relation to the cause I plead, 

Give me leave to mention, that having had an 
opportunity to converse with leading men of the 
great political parties, which are on the eve of an 
animated contest for the Presidency—would it had 
been possible for me to have come to America 
either before that contest was enzaged in, or after it 
will be decided! I came, unhappily, ina bad hour— 
I availed myself of that opportunity, to be informed 
about what are considered to be the principal issues 
in case the one or the other party corries the prize ; 
and, indeed, having got the inforn:ation thereof, I 
could not forbear to exclaim: ‘ But, my God! all 
these questions together cannot outweigh the all- 
overruling importance of foreign policy.’ It is there, 
in the question of foreign policy, that the heart of 
the next future throbs. Security and danger, de- 
veloping prosperity, and its check, peace and war, 
tranquillity and embarrassment—yes, life and death, 
will be weighed in the scale of foreign policy. It 
is evident, things are coming to the point where they 
have been in ancient Rome, when old Cato never 
spoke .privately or publicly about whatever topic, 
without closing his speech with these words—* How- 
ever, my opinion is, that Carthage must be destroyed’ 
—thus advertising his countrymen that there was 
one question outweighing in importance all other 
questions, from which public attention should never 


| tor a moment be withdrawn, 


Such, in my opinion, is the condition of the world 
now. Carthage and Rome had no place on earth 
together. Republican America and all-overwhelm- 
ing Russian absolutism cannot much longer subsist 
together on earth. Russia active; America passive ; 
there is an immense danger in that fact; it is like 
the avalanche in the Alps, which the noise of a 
bird’s wing may move and thrast down with irresisti- 
ble force, growing every moment. I cannot but 
believe it were high time to do as o!d Cato did,and 
finish every speech with these words—* However, the 
law of nations should be maintained, and absolutisin 
not permilled lo become omnipotent.’ 

I could not forbear to make these remarks, and 
the answer I got was— That is all true, and all 
right, and will be attended to when the election is 
over; bot after all, the party must come into power, 
and you know there are so many considerations ;— 
men want to be managed, and even prejudice spared, 
and so forth.’ 

And it is true ; but it is sorrowful that it is true. 
That reminds me of what in Schiller’s Maria Stuart, 
Mortimer says to Lord Leicester, the all mighty fa- 
vorite of Elizabeth, ‘ Oh God, what little sleps has 
such a great lord to go at this Court.’ There is the 
first obstacle I have to meet with. That consola- 
tion at least 1 have, that the chief difficulty I have 
to contend with is neither lasting, nor an argament 
against the justice of my cause, or against the righ- 
teousness of my principles. Just as the calumnies 
by which I am assailed can but harm my own self, 
but cannot impair the justice of my country’s cause, 
or weaken the propriety of my principles—so that 
difficulty being jnst a difficulty, and no argument, 
cannot change the public opinion of the people, 
which always cares more about principles than about 
wire-pullings. 

The second difficulty I have to contend with is 
rather curious, Many a man has told ine, that if I 
had only not fallen into the hands of the abolition- 
ists and Free Soilers, they would have supported me ; 
and had J Janded somewhere in the South instead of 
a New York, Lone have met different things from 
that quarter; but being supported by the Free 
Svilers, 1 of course must be f te South. 
On the other side, I received a letter, from which I 


ne re aes a few lines: 
* You are silent on the subject of slavery. 
slaveholders 





you have been in this country, surrounded by those 
whose threats, promises and flattery made the 
stoutest hearts succumb, your position has put me in 
mind ofa scene described by the apostle of Jesus Christ, 
when the devil took him up intoa high mountain,’ 
ete., ete.” 


Now, gentlemen, thus being charged from one 
side with being in the hands of abolitionists, and from 
the other side with being in the hands of the slave- 
holders, I indeed am at loss what course to take, if 
these very contradictory charges were not giving me 
the satisfaction to feel that I stand just where it is 
my duty to stand—on traly American ground, 

T must beg leave to say a few words in that respect, 
the more becanse T could not escape vehement attacks 
for not committing myself even in thot respect, with 
whatever interior party question. [claim the right 
for my people to reculate its own domestic concerns, 
IT claim this as a law of nations, common to all hu- 
manity, and because common to all, J claim to see 
them protected by the United States, not only be- 
cause they have the power to defend what despots 
dare offend, but also because it is the necessity of 
their position to be a power on earth, which they 
wonld not be, if the law of nations can be changed 
and the general condition of the world altered with- 
ont their vote. Now. that being my position and 
eanse, it wonld be the most absurd inconsistency, 
if I would offend the principle which I claim, and 
which I advocate. 

And oh, my God, have [not enough sorrows and 
cares to bear on these poor shoulders? Js it not 
astonishing, that the moral power of duties, and 
the iron will of my heart, sustains yet this shattered 
frame ?—that Iam desired yet to take up additional 
cares ? If the cause I plead be just, if it is worthy 
of your sympathy, and at the same time consistent 
with the impartial considerations of your own moral 
and material interests, which a patriot should never 
disregard. not even out of philanthropy, then why not 
weigh that cause with the scale of its own valne, and 
not with a foreign one? Have I not difficulties en- 
ough to contend with, that [am desired to fincrease 
them yet with my own hands? Father Mathew goes 
on preaching Temperance, and he may be opposed 
or supported on his own ground; but whoever imag- 
ined opposition toshim, because, at the same time, he 
takes not into his hands to preach fortitude or chari- 
ty? And, indeed, tooppose or abandon the canse 
I plead, only because I mix not with agitation ofan 
interior question, is a greater injustice yet, becanse 
to discuss the question of foreign poliey, I have a 
right. My nation is an object of that policy: we 
are interested in it; but to mix with interior party 
movements, I have no right, not being a citizen of the 
United States. 

The third diffienlty which T meet, so far as I am 
told, is the opposition of the commercial interest. I 
have the agreeable duty to say, that this opposition 
or indifference is only partial. I have met several 
testimonials of the most generous sympathy, from 
gentlemen of commerce. But if, upon the whole, 
it shonld be really true that there is more coolness, 
or even opposition in that quarter than in others, then 
I may say there is an entire misapprehension of the 
true commercial interest in it. I could say that it 
would be strange to see commerce, and chiefly the 
commerce ofa Republic, indifferent to the spread of 
liberal institutions. That would bea sad experience, 


| teeming with incalculable misfortunes reserved to 
the 19th century. 


Until now, history has recorded 
that ‘commerce has been the most powerful loco- 
motive of principles, and the most fruitful ally of civ- 
ilization, intelligence and liberty. It was mer- 
chants whose names are shining with immortal lustre 





jin order that men 0 


froin the most glorious pages of the golden book of 
Venice, Genoa, &c. Commerce, Republican Com- 
merce raised single cities to the position of mighty 
powers on earth, and maintained them in that proud 
position for centuries ; and surely it was neither in- 
difference nor opposition to republican principles by 
which they have thus ennobled the history of com- 
merce and of humanity. I know full well that since 
the treasures of commerce took their way into the 
coffers of despotism, in the shape of eternal loans, 
and capital began to speculate on the oppression of 
nations, a great change has occurred in that respect. 

But, thanks to God, the commerce of America is 
not engaged in that direction, hated by millions 
and cursed by humanity. Here, commerce is still 
what it wasin former times—the beneficent instra- 
mentality of making mankind partake of all the fruits 
and comforts of the earth, and of homan industry ; 
here is no paper speculation upon the changes of 
despotism ; and therefore, if the commercial inter- 
ests of republican America are considered with that 
far-sighted sagacity, without which there is no fature 
and no security in them, I feel entirely sure that no 
particular interest can be more desirons to see ab- 
solutism checked, and freedom and democratic in- 
stitutions developed in Europe, than the commerce 
of republican America, It is no question of more or 
less profit—it is a question of life and death to it.— 
Commerce is the heel of Achilles, the vulnerable 
point of America. Thither will, thither must be 
aimed the first blow of victorions absolutism. The 
instinct of self-preservation would lead absolutism to 
strike that blow, if its hatred and indignation would 
not Jead to it. Air is not more indispensable to life, 
than freedom and constitutional government in Eu- 
rope to the commerce of America. 

Though many things which I have seen have upon 
calm reflection induced me to raise an humble word 
of warning against materialism, still, I believe that 
there was more patriotic solicitude than reality in 
the fact, that Washington and John Adams, at the 
head of the war department, complained of a pre- 
dominating materialism, (as they styled avarice,) 
which threatened the ruin of America. 1 believe 
that complaint would, even to-day, not be more foun- 
ded than it wasin the infancy of your Republic ; still, 
if there be any motive fur that complaint of your 
purest and best patriots, if the commerce of America 
would know, indeed, no better guiding star than only 
a momentary profit of a cargo just floating over the 
Atlantic, I would be even then at a loss how else 
to account for the indifference of the commerce of 
America inthe cause of European liberty, than by 
assuming that it is believed the present degraded 
condition of Earope may endure, if only the popular 
agitations are deprived of material means to disturb 
that which is satirically called parle tS m 

But such a supposition would indeed be the most 
obnoxious, the moat dangorons fallacy. As the old 
philosopher was questioned how he could e 
existence of God, answered, ‘by opening the eyes, 
just so; nothing is necessary but to open the eyes 

the most ordinary common 
sence may become aware that the present condition 
of Europe is too unnatural, too contrary to the vital 
interests of the countless millions, to endare even 
for a short time. A crisis is inevitable; no indi 
vidual influence can check it, no indi®erence or op- 
jtion can prevent it. Even men like es ag a 
op- 


and , without which, jally no Commerce 
Property, espec aiaghte 





has any future at all, And that being the 
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ticated condition of the world, and a crisis being 
inevitable, I indeed cannot imagine how those who 
desire nothing but peace and tranquillity can withhold 
their helping hands, that the inevitable crisis should 
not only be kept im a sound direction, but also 
carried down to a happy issue, capable to prevent 
the world from boiling continually, like a volcano, | 
and suring a lasting peace and a lasting tranquillity 
—never possibly so long ae the great majority of 
nations are oppressed 3 fut sure so soon as the 
mations are content=-and content they can only be 
when they are free. Applause.) 

Indeed, if reasonable logic has not yet forsaken 
the world, it is the men of pence, it is the men of | 
commerce, to the support of whom I have a right| 
€ret to look. Others may support my cause out of | 
generosity—these must support me out of consider- | 
ate interest; others may oppose me out of egotism ; 
American commerce, in opposing me, would commit | 
suicide. 

Gentlemen—Of such narrow nature are the con-| 
siderations which oppose my cause. Of equally! 
narrow inconsistent scope are all the rest, with the 
enumeration of which I will not abuse your kind in-| 
dulgence. Compare with them the broad basis of 
Jofty principles, upon which the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts took its stand, in bestowing the im- | 
portant benefit of its support to my cause ; and you 
cannot forbear to feel proudly that the spirit of o d 
Massachusetts is still alive, entitled to claim weight | 
in the councils of the United Republic, w hich it had 
in the glorious days when amidst dangers, wavering | 
resolutions and partial despondency, Massachusetts | 
took boldly the leac to freedom and independence. 

Those men of immortal memory, who, within 
these very walls, lighted with the heavenly spark of | 
their inspiration the torch of freedom in America, | 
avowed for their object the welfare of mankind ;} 
and when you raised the monument of Banker Hill, | 
it was the genius of freedom thrilling through the 
heart of Massachusetts which made one of your 
distinguished orators say that the days of yonr 
ancient glory will continue to rain influence on the | 
destinies of mankind to the end of time. — It is upon 
this inspiration that J rely in the name of my down- 
trodden country—to-day the martyr of mankind, to- 
morrow the battle-field of its destiny. 

Time draws nigh when either the influence of 
Americans must be felt throughout the world, or 
the position abandoned to which you rose w ith 
gigantic vitality out of the vlood of your martyrs. 

[ have seen the genius of these glorious days 
spreading its fiery wings of inspiration over the 
people of Massachusetts. I feel the spirits of olden 
times moving through Faneuil Hall. Let me cut} 
short my stammering words; let me leave your 
hearts alone with the inspiration of history; let me | 
bear with me the heart-strengthemmg conviction | 
that I have seen Boston still a radiating sun, as it} 
was of yore, but risen so high on mankind’s sky as | 
to spread its warming rays of elevated patriotism far| 
over the waves. American patriotism of to-day is | 
philanthropy for the world, 

Gentlemen, I trust in God, [ trust in the destinies | 
of humanity, and Lentrust the hopes of oppressed | 
Europe to the consistent energy of Massachusetts. 








SECOND SPEECH IN PANEUIL HALL. 


| 

Extracts from the speech delivered by Gov. Kos- | 
suth, at the Banquet given to him in Faneuil Hall, | 
on Friday evening last:— 

Grxtiemen :—One of your greatest men, stand- | 
ing upat the moment of a great time, teeming in! 
rich events affecting the destinies of mankind, be- | 
fore the Parliament of England, ealled to answer | 
what others might ask him. though learned and 
great, was not eloquent, in the comnonly accepted | 
sense of the word, bat his answer, full of sitnple | 
troth, is recognized as one of the greatest triumphs | 
of human eloquence. 

He had an inspired mind—to him modesty was a| 
virtue. To me it is but duty. [| can get no an-! 
swer to the toast with which you have honored me, 
but by inspiration; bat looking upto God, and re-| 
memnbering my country’s cause, and trusting to your | 
generosity, | will try what I can say. Before all, | 
let me express a word of veneration and thanks to| 
that venerable gentleman there [pointing to Josiah | 
Quincy]—(Cheers.) Sir, | believe when you spoke | 
of age cooling the hearts of men, you spoke the | 
truth in respect to ordinary men. (Cheers.) But! 
you did yourself injnstice. (Cheers.) The common | 
excitement and the warm blood of youth pass away, | 
but the heart of wisdom, the older it grows, the} 
warmer it feels. (Cheers.) | 

Gentlemen—If I am not mistaken, the toast you | 
honored me with was almost entirely personal in its 
character. It isa great fact, gentlemen, that the| 
glory of your free people resists even the common | 
fate of humanity, recorded in history, that prosperity | 
often hardens the heart—and that a poor exile like | 
myself, with nothin? to spesk for him but the jus- | 
tice of his cause, his own sufferings, and the misfor- 
tunes of his country, meets even personal honors.— | 
Grewt events sometimes spring from sinall things ; that 
fact Divine Providence may intend to mark an era 
in mankind’s destiny —an era at which America con- 
sents to fulfil its destiny among the nations of the 
earth, when happiness and power take misfortune by | 
the hand, it is not possible it can pass away without 
fruits for future time. (Cheers.) 

But if, in your expectations, I should become a 
screen to divert for a single moment your attention 
from iy country’s cause, and attract it to myself, | 
entreat you, even here, to forget me, and bestow all | 
your attention and your generous sympathy upon 
the cause of my down-trodden fatherland, Indeed, 
I believe the time has come when few men have the 
right any more to claim the name of greatmen, Ac-| 
cording as the public spirit advances, individual | 
greatness lowers. Asto me, indeed, it would be} 
curious, if the names of the great men who invented | 
the plow and the alphabet—who changed the corn} 
into flour, and the flour into bread, should be forgot- 
ten, and my name remembered, Great men, whose 
generous deeds mark an era in developing the great} 
battle of humanity, wresting the sceptre from the| 
tyrant’s hands, snch men live; humanity cherishes 
their generosity, but self is forgotten in the cause, | 
Notwithstandiog, | may be permitted to dwell upon! 
a few ineidents in ny own life, such as are instruc-| 
tive as evident marks of the bountiful operation of| 
Divine Providence. Before this, however, having | 
heard Turkey mentioned in regard to certain facts 
which you, Mr. President, enumerate among, not ay! 
merits, but my duties, it is due the Sultan of Turkey 
to say he never attached that price to the protec- 
tion of my life. Russian diplomacy is very skillful, | 
(here, by the by,—excuse me, gentlemen, when 1) 
say it—you may see something of that skill which | 
is sending some of its shrewdest men to Emperor | 
Soalogne, not, of course, out of mere compliment.)| 
Now Russian diplomacy is not more common any 
where than at Constantinople, and it succeeded to 
carry a vote in the Diyan of the Grand Council of Tur 
key, that Land my associstes should be surrendered, 
In consequence, a high officer sent to Widden this in- 
formation to suggest that if | did not value honor 
more than life, T could save it by abandoning my 
religion. But the second day, when the yote caine 
to the Sultan, he rose, raised his hands and said, °I 
will never avert the sufferings of a war from my 
country by dishonor. If T am doomed to perish, let 
it be done with honor,’ (Cheers.) It was at this 
time I wrote a letter to England, and a very inter- 
esting fact occurred, brought howe to my mind by a 
recent incident at Hartford, bat of which I will not 
spesk now, because it has been reported in the news- 
papers. However, before Lord Palmerston got my 
letter, the Sultan decided, and not knowing how tar 
the satellite of the Czir, Francis Joseph, “inight go 
to prevent our lives being saved, ordered forty thon- 
gand men from the regalir army: bat the knowledge 
having spread that thes army was to be against Rus- 
sia, instead of forty thousind, one hundred thousaad 
men assembled Trom one Province, by their own will. 
So much was due on my prrt to history, and to the 
honor of the Sultan, He miny times has protected 
my countrymen, but gever refused a refuge to an un- 
fertunate Hungarian, 

* > * * 

Excuse me, gentlemen, if J abuse your kindness. 
(Cries of *Go on, go on.’) I did oot intead to wake 
along speech, and it would have uo interest to you, 
if you have not sy.nputhy with my cause. It is not 
necessary fur me to coutribute to that interest, but it 
is a satisfaction to the poor exile tv show how just 
ys the cause he pleads. I claim no ment, but only 
go speak the sentunenis of the people—to be a re- 
flecuon of their hopes and purposes (cheers)—I am 
anyxioyato make known my ideas upon the future or- 

aaization of my people. [Cries of * Goon, go on.’) 
ell, gegtiewen, that organizition we propose Is 
founded upon the sovereignty of the people, not only 
jn a legislative eapacity, because it is nut enough 
that we know thet sovereignty by casting a vote once 
ig three or four years, we must feel it every day, ev- 
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The sovereignty of the people claims that men 
have certain rights, not depending on any power, be- 
cause they are natural rights. I mean such as reli- 
gious liberty—free thought—a free press, and the 
right of every family to regulate its own affairs, but 
not only of every fimily, every town, city, and coun- 
ty. Our sovereignty shall be such that the higher 
government will have no power to interfere in the do- 
mestic concerns of any town, city or county. These 
are the principles upon which our Government shall 
be fonnded—principles of sovereignty—not only in 
Legislation, buta particular share in the executive 
depertment of Government. Judge whether such a 
peuple is worthy to meet the sympathy of Republi- 
cans like you, who have shown to the world the ca- 
pability of being powerful without centralization.— 
[Cheers.] Believe me there is harmony in our an- 
cient principles and yours. Jadge whether my peo- 
ple are capable of self government. {Cheers.] 

* oa * 

I hope, gentlemen, [ have not too much taken 
your time. [Cries of *Oh no? ‘Goon! go on?] 
I have not been eloqnent; I intended not to be 
eloquent, only justly true. I cannot express to you 
better my thanks, than in those memorable words of 
John Adains to Attorney General Sewall— Sink or 
swim, survive or perish, bul with my country” [En- 
thusiastic cheers. ] 

I know, gentlemen, you have been pleased to hon- | 
or me, not for myself, for the people of Massachu- 
setts are not man-worshippers, but only reverence | 
principles—therefore I cannot better express my 
thanks than to pledge my word, relying, as on anoth- 
er occasion of deep interest, | lave said, upon the 
justice of our cause, the blessing of God, tron wills, 
stout arms, and good swords—and upen your gener- 
oussympathy, to do all in my power with my people 
for my country and humanity, for which, indeed, in 
my heart, though it is somewhat old, there is yet 
warmth. 





This speech oceupied about two hours and a half 


in the delivery, and partook largely of the nature ties of my position do well guard me from easily 


and interest of a personal narrative. 


KOSSUTH AT BUNKER HILL. 


MAYOR FROTHINGHAM'S WELCOME. 


Governor Kossuth—In behalf of the citizens of 
Charlestown, | bid you a cordial welcome to this 
memorable place. 

We stand cn America’s classic ground. The wa- 
ters flow beneath us; and every hill-top and valley 
that spread out ina Heautiful amphitheatre around us 
have their story of the men who periiled and snuffer- 
ed for the cause of freedom. (Cheers) Here was 
fonht the first great battle of the war of the Revo- 
lution; there, [pointing to Cambridge,} near the 
shade of our venerable Harvard, Washington stood 
when he first drew his sword in that great straggle. 


On yonder summit. [pointing to the neighboring | 


heights] when our old thirteen colonies had united 
to form our early country, the Union flog of the thir- 
teen stripes was first unfurled to the battle and the 
breeze ; and it was over our proud metropolis that 
flag for the first time waved in triumph behind a re- 
treating foe. (Cheers.) 

Welcome, great Patriot, to these enkindling asso- 
ciations. Your noble nature, your fidelity to prin- 
ciple, your labors, triumphs, perils and sufferings in 
your coantry, and your continued and untiring de- 
votion in exile to the canse of your fatherland, pro- 
claim you to be of kindred spirit with the immortal 
men whose heroism in a day of baptism of fire and 
blood, hatlowed this spot forever to the lovers of lib- 
erty. (Cheers.) 
sacred inspiration, to the awakening power of this 
consecrated spot, 

And as, to bid you welcome, we come forth from 
our happy homes, from our schools of Jearning and 
our altars of religion, trom the shops of a thriving 


industry and the marts of a prosperous commerce, | 


it is in the full enjoyment of the frais of political 


freedom—the quickening power of the principle of | sity—the necessity will not change—and your peo- | 


liberty animating inte all its Varied life. Would it 
were thus with brave but onfortunate Hungary. How 
can | express what was here felt at those occurren- 
ces that deprived your people of their rights, and 
made you an exile from home end country! We 
know the story of your eventful struggle. We sre 
exhibited in it the traits of love of freedom, of chiv- 
alrous heroism, undying attachment to ancient rights 
and liberties, of noble self-sacrifice that marked our 
own great contest. We saw you, animated by the 
glorious antecedent of a thousand years’ enjoyment 
of municipal institutions, gallantly carve your way, 
with your own good swords, to national indepen- 
dence, and thereby acquire the right of ordaining 
your own institutions, But then came the foreign 
interference with yoor internal offiirs, when your ter- 
ritory was itv ded and your independence destroyed 
by the armies of the Czar. An indignant American 
public opinion mast ever pronounce that interference 
to have been an enormous violation of national law ; 
(cheers,) and also pronounce that each nation has a 
night to make or unmake its government, tree from 
interference by any foreign power, (Cheers.) 

Honored Sir, { feel how inadequate are my poor 
words to serve such an occasion as to welcome the 
representative man of the cause of liberty in the old 
world, on the soil where that cause first met the 
shock of regular conflict. Fortunately, the want 
is supplied. ‘The powerful speaker stands mo- 
tionless before us.’ [Pointing to the Monument.) 
This majestic column was solemnly dedicated ‘to 
the spirit of National Independence,’ _ Its speech to- 
day is of welcome and encouragement to the i!lus- 
trious exile whose life is devoted to this noble cause. 
(Tremendous cheering.) 

God speed you on your good work ; and grant that 
Hungary may soon again stand independent among 
the family of nations, and receive vou as her rightful 
Governor. 

When the Mayor had concluded, three cheers 
were given with a will. 


KOSSUTH’S REPLY. 


Mv voice shrinks from the task to mingle with the | 


awful pathos of that majestic orator, (pointing to 
the monument.) Silent hke the grave, and yet 
melodious like the song of immortality upon the lips 
of cherubim —a senseless, cold granite, and yet 
warm with inspiration like a patriot’s heart—im- 
movable like the past, and vet stirring like the 
future, which never stops, it looks like a prophet and 
speaks like an oracle. And thus it speaks :— 


‘The day 1 commemorate is the rod with which 
the hand of the Lord has opened the well of Liberty. 
Its waters will flow; every new drop of martyr blood 
will increase the tide. Despots may dam its flood, 
but never stop it. The higher its dam, the higher the 
tide; it will overflow or break through. Bow, and 
adore, and hope.’ 


Such are the words which come to my ears, and I 
bow, I adore, I hope. 

In bowing, my eyes meet the soil of Bunker Hill 
—that awfal opening scene of the eventful drama to 
whieh Lexingion and Concord had been the prefice. 

The spirits of the past rise before my eyes. I see 
Richard Gridley hastily planning the entrench- 
ments. J hear the blunt sound of the pickaxe and 
spade in the hands of the Patriot band. I hear the 
patrols say that* All is well.” [ see Knowlton rais- 
ing his lihe of rail fence, upon whieh soon the euns 
will rest, that the bullets may prove to their nessage 
true. 

I see the tall commanding form of Prescott march- 
ing leisurely aroand the parapet, inflaming the tired 
patriots with the classical words, that those who had 


victory. I see Asa Pollard fall the first victim of 
that immortal day ; 1 see the Chaplain praying over 
him; and now the roaring of cannon from ships and 
from batteries, and the blaze of the burning town, 
and the thrice renewed storm and the persevering 
defence, till powcer was gone and but stones re. 
mained; and I see Warren telling Elbridge Gerry 
that it is sweet and fair to die for the father land; J 
see him lingering in his retreat, and, struck in the 
forehead, fall to the ground; and Pomeroy, with his 
shattered musket in his brave hand, complaining that 
he remained unhurt when a Warren had to die; and 
I see all the brave who fell unnamed, unnoticed and 
unknown, the nameless corner-stones of American 
independence. 

All the spirits of that most eventful victory, under 
the name of defeat—I see them all; the eyes of my 
soul are familiar with the spirits of martyrs of liber- 
ty. But those I see around me have no sad, ghostly 
look; they bear no gushing wounds, erying for 
revenge to the Alinighty God; the smile of eternal 
bliss is playing around their lips; and though 
dwellers of Heaven, they like to visit the place 
where their blood was spilt; it was not spilt in vain 
—their father land is free ; and there is a joy in that 
thought, adding ever new charm even to the happi- 
ness of blessed souls. 

As the fabalous divinities of ancient Greece like 





ery where, 


to rest from the charms of Heaven on Mount Olym- 


\in Him, 


| when it bore up against a world in arms, and raised 


| cannot foroear so much to say that I have reason to 
| be proud of my people, and bow with profound ven- 


| me to say—* Young Nero in Old Vienna’s walls, 


Welcome, illustrious exile, to the | 


the merit of the labor should have the honor of the | 


pus, so must the spirit of Warren like to rest on the 
top of this monument bere, 

Martyrs of my country! how long will it yet be 
till a like joy will thrill through your departed souls ? 
when will the smile of that joy play around your 
lips? how long will yet the gush of your wounds 
ery for revenge—your father-land stili bleeding, 
down-trodden, oppressed? There is sorrow in 
that thought, casting the gloom of sadness even over 
the bliss of Paradise. 

Alinighty Father of mankind, let the day of thy 
mercy be not too far! 

Excuse my emotion. zentlemen. The associa- 
tions of my ideas are natural. Your Bunker Hill 
and our Kapolnaare twins—both called defeats, and 
both eventful victories—both resulting in the declar- 
ation of an independence ; but yours acknowledged 
before it was achieved and supported by foreign aid 
—ours not acknowledged even when achieved, and 
meeting foreign agyression instead of aid. 

Well, past is past, and cannot be changed—but 
the .nture is open yet—and often I have bowed 
before the recollections of this hallowed ground. J 
adore the Almighty with anfaltering hope. Part of 
my hope rests in the justice of Him who rules the 
universe, and holds in his hand the destinies of man- 
kind and of men. My people’s sufferings are re- 
corded in the books of His eterna) decrees, and the 
tears of my people numbered in His scale. I trust 


Part of my hopes rests with our own selves. We 
know that God helps those that help themselves— 
and we will. We look not for unmerited goed luck, 
but for well merited reward—and we decide to 
merit it. Allow me to say that am proud of my 
peopie—proud not only of its past, but proud of its 
present also. An exile heart not often does rejoice; 
but 1 rejoice to know how my people behaved— 
greater and nobler yet in its present sufferings than 


its country’s name higher in its very fall than it 
stood even in its brightest days. The responsibili- 


| believing what I warmly wish. I weigh calmly 
every incident; but joy is so communicative that I 


eration at its name. The tidings I receive entitle 
thou mayest rage, and pour the embers of thy fury 
over my people head ; thou mayest raise thy scaffold, 
jand people thy dungeons with thousands of new 
victims, and drain the life sweat of my people, and 
whip it with the iron rod of thy unparalleled tyran- 
ny; I defy thee to break my people’s high minded 
spirit! Foolish boy! thou mayest torture my family 
—break the heart of my old mother—murder my 
sisters, and send forth thy assassins against him who, 
with ili-fated, but honest generosity, once saved thy 
crown, Thou mayest do all thou canst! Thy days 
are numbered; thy power is falling, and my country 
will be free! (Cries of ‘Amen’!) 
But part of hope rests also with you, Americans! 
|The distinguished patriot whom the genius of his 
powerful mind and the confidence of his native land 
entitled to act the part of interpreter of his people’s 
seutiments, at the in:aguration of this monument has 
| but spoken an irrefutable truth when he said that 
the results of the batile of Banker Hill will continue 
to rain influence not only upon your country, but 
upon the world. And indeed he was right to say that 
jat the rising of the sua, and the setting of the sun, 
,and the blaze of noon day, and beneath the milder 
effilgence of lunar light, yonder obelisk will look and 
speak to the full comprehension of every American 
| mind, 
| It has looked and spoken for nine years in its ac- 
; complished majesty. Meanwhile you have glorious- 
ily fuught the battle of active vitality, and extended 
| your sway to the shores of the Pacific, aniting with 
new ties your own future to the destinies of the Old 
| World. The comfort of indolence, small party con- 
siderations, and even the reputation of well founded 
;authority, way grasp into the rolling wheel of neces- 











| ple of America have decided to answer that neces- | 
|sity. [have laid my hand upon your people’s heart, 
land I have watched the logic in the progress of | 
| exigencies, and | dare say, with firm contidence, the | 
foretold instruction of that monument’s majestic | 
eloquence is felt by the people’s instinet, and is fully | 
comprehended by the intelligence of Massachusetts. 
And the new exigencies of new times will be! 
answered by Massachusetts with that energy with | 
which it has answered the exigencies of all former 
tines. The Pilgrim Fathers founded a community 
—the approaching struggle for liberty in Europe 


will see this nation a mighty power on earth! That 
is What we wish, and that is what I hope. And that 


hope will not, cannot fail. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, a great crisis is approaching in the 
condition of the world. But the world is prepared 
for that crisis, There is a great change in the spirit 
of time, now-a-days (and [ myself am an humble 
evidence of it.) Principles weigh more than suec- 
cess, and therefore principles will meet success.— 
(Cheers.) 

1 remember well, when your forefathers were 
about to fight the battle of Bunker Hill, there was a 
periodical paper at Boston— Tory Massachusettensis 
was its name—which dared to say that the annals 
of the world have not been deformed with a single 
instance of so unnatural, causeless, wanton, and 
| wicked a rebellion. So it styled the sacred cause 
| which the Adamses, the Haneocks advised, Wash- 
j ington led, and for which Warren bled. (Cheers.) 
| And now that cause fills the brightest page in the 
jannals of humanity. But it was suecess and its un- 
| paralleled results which east the Justre of that glory 
jaround it. Unsuccessful, its memory might have 
| been blasted with the name of an ill-advised rebel- 
|lion, (Cheers) 
| Now-a-days it is not success which makes the 
| merit of a cause, but its principle. ‘The results of 
ithe day of Bunker Hill have changed the basis of 
future history, because it gave birth to a mighty 
nation, Whose very existence is the embodiment of 
a principle true, like truth itself, and lasting like 
eternity. (Cheers.) 

It would be strange indeed, should that principle 
| forsake itself. No, it will not, it cannot do it, 
| Great isthe destiny of your nation. You approach 
it not in vain, with so successful gigantic steps, 
Opportunity will do the rest. Upon this, humanity 
|may with confidence rely, and opportunity will 
‘come. Its forecast shadow is already seen. 
| Leonld wish, for my poor country’s sake, that you 
should be pleased to make that opportumty, having 
the power todo so, But I know great bodies move 
| slow, and feel consoled that it will move when op- 
| portunity will come. Ia the mean time, your pri- 
| vate generosity tendered to our unmerited misfor- 
| tunes, is paving the way: and should we not feel 
| strong enough to create opportunity, supported by 
l pene benevolence, we will not be unprepared to 
catch it when it comes. (Cheers.) 

It will be gratifying to your noble hearts to hear 
the fact that the reception America has honored me 
| with, the sympathy which you manifest, came like a 
healing balm over my country’s bleeding wounds, 
and warming my people's heart like as the May sun 
warms the soil, added the cheerfulness of confidence 
te the resolution of patriotism. I know my people 
well: [ know what it did, what it was ready to do, 
when it was but duty it felt. I know what it can 
do now that it hopes. 

J thank you for it, not only in my people’s name, 
but Lam expressly charged to tell the people of 
America, that it has not spent its sympathy on a 
eorpse. Hungary will answer the expectations of 
Awerica, (Cheers.) 

And here let me cut short my words. In the 
| place here, where the revelation of Providence is 
| told by the eloquence of yonder monument, reason- 
ling would be a profanation on my part. At this 
moment, my very mind is concentrated in my heart. 
There stands the powerful orator (pointing to the 
monument.) Let his words find willing ears and 
susceptible hearts. [ leave you to the influence of 
his eloquence. To me, his silent speech was the 
harmouy of an angel’s song. I leave this hallowed 
spot with consolation, joy and confidence. The 
memory of my having stood here, honored by your 
attention and encouraged by your sympathy, wil: 
strengthen my patience to endure and my resolu 
tion to act, and though the happiness of Washing- 
ton may not be my lot, the devotion of Warren will 
dwell in my breast. 

With this resolution, T once more thank you, and 
bid you cordially farewell. (Cheers, 

The Governor sat down amidst three times three 
cheers, in which many clergymen and even ladies 
joined. : 

Afier an interval of a few minutes, Governor 
Kossuth said, “1 must now mount to be nearer 
heaven a little,” and immediately proceeded to as- 
cend the monument, accompanied by is stale and 
the conduct 
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AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Annual Mecting of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held in Corryta1an Hatt, in the 
cit’ of ROCHESTER, N. Y., on TUESDAY, May 
11th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and will continue through 
the two following days. 

{= Among the speakers who will attend the an- 
niversary are Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Samuel J. May, Parker Pillsbury, Abby K. Foster, 
Edmund Quincy, Samuel May, Jr., Joseph Barker, of 
Ohio, and Oliver Johnson and Robert Purvis, from 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Wenvett Pururrs, See" 
Sypyvey H. Gay, rial ka 


ROCHESTER INVIPATION TO THOSE AT- 
TENDING THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
Rocnester, (N. Y.) April 22, 1852, 
Eprronr ‘ Lineraton’: 

Dean Sin—The anti-slavery friends from our city 
earnestly hope there will be large numbers present 
from our.own vicinity, and from a distance, to attend 
the Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society on the llth of May. We propose to do all 
possible to find homes for those who come ; and I am 
commissioned by the friends here to say to all from 
abroad, that, on arriving here, ifthey will call either at 
the store of Isaac Post, No. 4 Exchange Street, or at 
the Insurance Office of Daniet Antuony, No. 9, Ar- 
cade, they will, if possible, be sent to places to be 
hospitably entertained during their stay. 

Yours, truly, G. B. STEBBINS. 
PEE NEDO 5 4 

N. E. ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

The nineteenth NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLA- 
VERY CONVENTION will be held in Boston, at 
the MELODEON, during the anniversary week, 
commencing on 'Turspay, May 25, and continuing in 
session three days. 

Once more let New England utter a clear, strong, 
and stern condemnation of the infamous system of 
human chattelism, robbery and murder, which de- 
grades and dishonors our country; of that system 
which is grinding its millions of victims to the earth, 
sealing up the lips of hundreds of thousands in ter- 
ror, bribing or overawing the Press and Pulpit of 
the land, and which finds its chief suppert in the 
Union of these States. Let all, who love truth, hon- 
or, freedom and righteousness, gather once more on 
this occasion, hallowed by so many memories, and 
by word and deed give a new impulse to the Move- 
ment which shall accomplish the deliverance of the 
Slave. 

In behalf of the Managers of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epmunp Quincy, Seer’y. 
EKOSSUTH IN PANEUIL HALL AND ON 

BUNKER HILL. 

We cheerfully devote a considerable portion of our 
present number in recording the principal speeches 
made by Kossurm since he landed on the soil of 
Massachusetts, because we are anxious to do him all 
possible justice, by letting him speak for himself to 
all our readers. 


Since our last number, he has twice addressed 
crowded assemblies in Faneuil Hall, and also made a 
speech on Bunker Hill. 

That he is a skilful rhetorician and an eloquent 
orator, no one can deny; but his course in regard to 
the great struggle in this country, for the abolition of 
the most hideous system of slavery in the world, has 
been marked by a policy so selfish, and a cowardice 
so palpable, that he fails to make any other impres- 
sion upon us than that of sadness, not unmingled 
with disgust. 

In his first speech in Faneuil Hall, he attempted to 
play the go-between, as pertaining to the abolitionists 
of the North and the slavenolders of the South. As 
both parties were dissatistied with him, (though not 
for the same reason, and therein the parallel fails,) 
he has come to the sage conclusion, that he stood just 
where it was his duty to stand—-*on truly American 
ground.’ Well, the American ground is, to profess 
to adore liberty in the abstract, and to connive at the 
enslavement of every sixth person in the land. 

His defence is, that slavery here is ‘a domestic 
concern,’ ‘an interior question,’ and therefore he, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Condition, Elevation, Emigration, and Destiny 
of the Colored Peonle of the United States— Politi- 
cally Considered. By Martin Robison Delony.— 
Philadelpnia: Published by the Author—1852.— 
pp- 215. 

This work, we perceive, has been stereotyped. The 
author dedicates it ‘To the American People, North 
and South,’ and we wish it might be read by them 
universally ; for it contains so many valuable facts 
and cogent appeals, that its dissemination cannot fuil 
to remove many groundless prejudices, and enlighten 
many a benighted mind. It is divided into thirty- 
three Chapters, embracing the following topics :— 
Condition of many Classes in Europe; Comparative 
Condition of the Colored People of the United Stetes ; 
American Colonization; Our Elevation in the United 
States; Means of Elevation; The United States our 
Country ; Claims of Colored Men as Citizens; Color- 
ed American Warriors; Capacity of Colored Men and 
Women as Citizen Members of Community ; Practi- 
cal Utility of Colored People of the present day as 
Members of Society—Business Men and Mechanics ; 
Literary and Professional Colored Men and Women; 
Students of various, professions; A* Scan at past 
things; Late Men of Literary, Professional and Ar- 
tistic Note; Farmers and Herdsmen; National Dis- 
franchisement of the Colored People ; Emigration of 
the Colored People of the United States ; Republic of 
Liberia; The Canadas; Central and South America 
and the West Indies; Nicaragua and New Grenada; 
Things as They Are; A Giance at Ourselves—Con- 
clusion. Appendix—A Project for an Expedition of | 
Adventure to the Eastern Coast of Africa. 

Dr. Delany, the author of this work, is both * black 
and comely’—so black as to make his identity with 
the African race perfect. He formerly edited the 
Pittsburgh * Mystery,’ and was afterwar:ls, for a time, 
associated with Frederick Douglass in editing the 
* North Star.’ He has been a student in the medical 
profession, and is now a practitioner. 


He is a vigo- 
rous writer, an eloquent speaker, and full of energy 
and enterprise. The sketches he has made of several 
literary and professiona! colored men and women are 
not only authentic and highly interesting, but will 
greatly surprise those, who, having been taught to} 
consider the colored population as a very interior} 


race, are profoundly ignorant as to all such instances | 


of intellectual power, moral worth, and scientific at- | 





tainment. Indeed, says Dr. D., * the colored people | 
are not yet known, even to their most devoted} 
friends among the white Americans’—a remark sub- 
stantially true, beyond a doubt. 

Dr. D. apologizes for the literary execution of this 
little volume on the ground that, ‘being detained in 
the city of New York on business, he seized the op- 
portunity of a tedious delay, and wrote the work in} 
less than one month, attending 


to other business 


through the day, and lecturing on physiology some- 
times in the evening.” 

In his second chapter, he reflects sharply upon the | 
abolitionists, that they have not done more for the | 
elevation of the free colored population, by giving 
them mechanical and other employment. ‘Though the | 
complaint may be somewhat querulous, we always | 
feel disposed to admit the validity of every such 
charge of short-coming; but when the abolitionists | 





| are accused of being extravagant in their claims and | 
fanatical in their efforts for the colored race, our re- | 
| i 
| ply is, they have hardly yet begun to ‘remember | 


those in bonds as bound with them.’ They have | 


run into no fanaticism ; they have evinced nothing 


marvellous on the score of zeal; their condemnation 
' 
is, that they have felt, toiled, and sacrificed so little. | 


| Dr. Delany has fallen into an anachronism respect- | 
jing our anti-colonization change of opinion. He| 
| reters to a Free Colored Convention which was held) 
‘in Philadelphia in 1831, and which he says, ‘ was| 


favored by the presence of a number of able and dis- 


tinguished white men,—among them William Lloyd | 
| Garrison, then quite a young man,—all of whom | 


| were stanch and ardent colonizationists, young Garri-| 
/son at that time doing his mightiest in his favorite | 
| serttete:4 Now the truth is, that, ‘at that time,” and at} 
least a year before, our eyes were opened to see the | 
| duplicity and villany of the American Colonization | 
| Society, even before leaving the city of Baltimore i] 
} and we had litted up our voice against it before as- 
;semblies in Philadelphia, New York, Hartford, Bos- 


‘ton, and many other places. It is a mistake, too, to 





| say that, at the Convention referred to, Arthur Tap- 
pan, John Rankin and Simeon S., Jocelyn were coldn- 





lizationists; for they had already ecased to give it) 
' i 
Again, it isa mistake to name | 


| their countenance. 
‘the winter of 1832" as the time when we began to) 
}express our ‘full convictions of the enormity of| 


American slavery '—for those convictions were ex- 


! 
| 
being a foreigner, has no right to utter a syllable in | pressed as early as 1828-9, in the strongest language. 


condemnation of it! But, mark how he bldws hot 
and cold with the same breath ! 

In his exordium, he nobly declared that he did not 
like the term ‘American Liberty’—for Liberty was 
not either American or European ; *it should be just 
Liberty, as God is God.’ Why did he say this — 
That he might present the claims of hjs down-trodden 
countrymen for sympathy and succoras world-wide. 
Now, our reply to him is, that we dislike the term 
* American Slavery,’ and preter to say, ‘Slavery in 
America.” Slavery is just Slavery, as God is God. 
It is a most terrible violation of all the rights of man. 
Cherished in a republic, it is doubly detestable, and 
incomparably mischievous. It involves the question 
of Liberty, root and branch. Yet Kossuth says it 
would be indeeorous for him to express even his re- 
gret atits existence in the United States! He treats 
it as though it had nothing to do with the cause of 
freedom in Europe. Yes, while bidding us ‘ remem- 
ber that there is a community in mankind’s destiny,’ 
he did not dare, even in Faneuil Hall, to recognize 
the American slave as ‘a man and a brother.’ 

One thing he could do. He affected to regard it as 
more than he couid bear—/e, the vaunted champion 
of freedom—to be asked to sympathize with those 
who are struggling against the colossal Slave Power, 
for its eternal overthrow! ‘Oh, my God,’ he could 
exclaim, with hollow pathos, ‘have I not enough 
sorrows and cares to bear on these poor shoulders ? 
Have I not enough difficulties to contend with, that 
I am desired to increase them yet with my own 
hands?’ Why, this whining is pitiful. Itisa ruse 
to elicit sympathy, where only the fire of moral in- 
dignation should burn in view of his recreancy to his 
own principles. Nothing unfair, unreasonable, or 
burdensome, has been required of him. He has been 
entreated to remember the hideous fact, thet im- 
mortal beings are literally chattelized among us, and 
that there is a daily traffic in their bodies and souls: 
is that asking too much? He has been admonished 
that, in holding up this country as the home of free- 
dom, and the asylum of all who are oppressed, he is 
grossly violating the truth, and strengthening the 
hands of the tyrannical slaveholders : is that to be un- 
kind to him ? 

The speech made by Kossuth on Bunker Hill,though 
fervid in tone, is but * the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,’ seeing that though he, as a hunted Hun- 
garian, can find shelter, sympathy and aid among us, 
there are three millions and a half of native Ameri- 
cans, the clankings of whose chains and the shrieks 
of whose sufferings were blending with his strains of 
fulsome panegyric ; and towards whom the heart of 
this apostate and blood-stained land is as hard as the 
granite which forms the monumen! so maguiloquent- 
ly apostrophised by him, in the presence of ten thou- 
sand people, nearly all of whom are in religious and 
political union with the Southern slaveoeracy ! 

It would have been an impressive commentary on 
the parade and fustian attending this Bunker Hill 
demonstration, if a fugitive slave had been seized and 
handcuffed in the presence of Kossuth, or shot dead 
on the spot by the slave-hunter, as in the recent case 
at Columbia, Pa, ! Se es 


| Finally, it is a great mistake to represent us as ever 





having warmly supported the Colonization move- 
|ment, While, for a very brief period, we rnd 
wholly unenlightened as to its origin,tendency, design | 





and doctrines, we supposed it to be actuated by a} 
benevolent impulse, still we felt and exhibited no) 
ze ..] in its behal!, and very soon discovered its revolt- 
ing features—in what manner we have stated at 
length in our work, entitled ‘Thoughts on African 
These are not material errors, but as | 


Colonization,’ 
they may lead to false inferences or impressions, we 
have taken the trouble to correct them. 

We are sorry to see a tone of despondency, and an 
exhibiiion oi the spirit of caste, in the concluding por- 
tion of this otherwise instructive and encouraging 
work. Take for example :—* We love our country, 
dearly love her, but she don’t love us. She despises 
us, and bids us begone, driving us from her embraces. 
But we shall not go where she desires us; but wheu 
we do go, whatever love we have for her, we shall 
love the country none the less that receives us as her 
adopted children.’ The idea of separation is rot only 
admitted, but strongly urged, and in a very plausible 
manner. Accordingly, Dr. Delany advises the free 
colored population to ‘emigrate to Central and South 
Ameriea, and even to Mexico and the West Indies,’ 
where—to borrow the seductive phraseology of Kos- 
suth—they may ultimately become ‘a power in the 
earth.’ His arguments for a removal have long since 
been anticipated by the Colonization Society ; and 
though he substitutes ‘Central and South America’ 
for ‘Africa,’ we regard them as equally fallacious, and 
equally inimical to the well-being of our colored popu- 
lation, whether bond or free. We are desirous of sce- 
ing neither white nor black republics, as such; and 
we maintain that all who love mankind impartially 
should aim to break down every unnatural barrier, 
and bear their testimony egainst whatever is elannish 
or exclusive in spirit. It has been well said, that, 
could the American Colonization Society succeed in 
establishing their views on this subject, as being real- 
ly true of the people of the United States, it would 
only prove that the people of the United States were 
past repentance; that they were given over, through 
their obstinancy in sin, finally to believe 4 lie, to 
harden themselves, and to perish in their iniquity.— 
But they have not succeeded jn establishing this fear- 
ful fact against themselves; and as long as they con- 
tinue capable of repentance, it never can be true that 
the proud and baneful prejudices, which now so cru- 
elly alienate them from their colored brethren, may 
not, will not, must not yield to the sword of the Spirit, 
to the word of God, to the blessed weapons of Truth 
and Love. 
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RANDOM THRUSTS. 

BY SHARPSTICK. 
Mayor Seaver is at the head of quite a little swarm 
of ‘big bugs’ in our city, who are trying to build 
an opera house. A 
this movement is the gratification of Southerners, 
who wish to sojourn here with their families, and 


leading reason assigned for 


find such amusements astheir exquisite souls desire. 


Siave auctions never oceur, and slave-catching is not 
much pursued, owing to the puritanic prejudices of 
Sothe man-thieves who tarry among 
obtain their usual home excitement, 
Well, 
Boston nahoboera- 


the people. 
us, unable to 
crave the frivolities of Earopean Court life. 
I suppose they will be gratified. 
cy regards it as of vastly greater importance to please 
the silly tastes of our distant customers than to pro- 
vide for the substantial culture of our own children. 
An opera house we must have, cost what it will; but 
a highschool for girls, that is refused with @ sneer. 
afforded’ —the 
‘spreeing’ and carrying on human hunts with. 


*It can't be money is wanted for 

It is authentically stated that there have been in 
Boston one thousand converts to the popular religion 
within a year. This includes only the self-styled 
What has infused this new 
What 
has waked up the drowsy churehes—which for many 


* Evangelical’ disc iples, 
life into the dry bones of a ghastly theology? 
years have heard not the wail of myriads wounded 
with strong drink, or the ery of many ready to per- 
ish with poverty, or the agonizing groans of three mii- 
lion slaves? What cajolery has brought such a flock 


of luckless sheep in’o the folds of treacherous shep- 


a ! 
herls? Iknow not all the pious frauds that have | {@" Observe—the Post does not deny that Kossuth 


been played off upon young, susceptible, terror-strick- 
en hearts; but one thing is certain—the growth ofa 
religion which consents to rumselling and kidnap- 
ping is no evidence of real, moral and spiritaal pro- 
gress. The hanging of Quakers in 1656 took place 
at the instigation of Bos'on Christianity of that day. 


The sending of an innocent man into hopeless bond- 


age in 1841 took place by the permission of Boston | Its editor is certainly very green in supposing that 


Christianity of this day. It would require as many 
‘revivals’ to bring either form of faith up tothe stand- 


ard of the New Testament as it would blarneying 


‘resolutions’ to bring a pro-slavery party up to the | 


standard of the Declaration of Independence. 


Kossuth has spoken twice in Faneuil Hall, to im- 


mense audiences, atone and two dollars a head.— | 


Does avy person fancy from such demonstrations that | 
Boston loves to hear the principles of human liberty 
proclaimed a bit more than when she hooted down 
*Twould be a 


George Thompson in the same Hall ? 


great mistake to suppose it. She can come forward 
as the friend of freedom on this occasion, because she 
will lose no trade by doing so. Austria and 
are distant and insignificant customers ; so their sins | 
may be rebuked ever so vehemently, and no orders for | 
goods will be withdrawn. and 


Georgia Mississippi 


oppression must not be whispered against, though 


one hour of it would be more intolerable than ages of 
thatinfl ected on Hungary. Few have any objections to | 
hearing other people's wickedness exposed, It is rath- 


er an enjoyment to some, and they are willing to pay 


for it, as they do for Jenny Lind’s notes and Lola 
Montez’s capers. Then the eloquent Magyar flatters 
our national vanity with a degree of adulation, and | 
steers clear of our national faults with a degree of | 


1 


adroitness, that manifest—I am sorry to say it—a | 


spice of the demagogue. 
blemish that sprang unavoidably, perhaps, from his 
hopeless undertaking. He sought to bring the despot- 
ic element which rules this country on the same side 
with the democratic element which struggles upward 
in Europe. It was a wild scheme—wild as it would 
yoke the 


t them to 


be to ox anc the tiger in one team, and | 


exper draw together. But he attempted it 


from noble motives—love of his fatherland, and sym- 
the 


fuiled—has found as bitter maligners in our miscalled 


pathy with masses of the oll world. He has 
republic as inany monarchy where his name is dread- 
ed—and now he must be aware thatitis only by 
making common cause for unirersal humanity, black 
as well as brown and white, that he can achieve the 
boon of independence for any of God's children. 
—_ 
THE CHURCH AND CLERGY. 
Piymovuru, April 23d, 1852. 

Farenp Garrison: 

The sublime moral heroism, displayed by the aho- 
litionists during 


Slave P 


their twenty years’ warfare with the 
ywer, in this country, cannot be parallele. by 
any party or sect in the world—the Church not ex- 
cepted. Subjected to innumerable hardships from the 
fight—attacked on all 


sides by the enemies of impartial liberty in Church 


commencement of the moral 


and Stute—despised and persecuted as Jesus and his 
apostles were of old—they have nobly stood their 
ground, and ‘kept the faith’ first delivered to them 
by yourself in the Athens of America—presenting 
an example to the would honor and 


world, which 


bless continually all imitators, My reason for being 
particular in naming the Church is, that this body has 
always professed to be in advance of all others; but, 
The 
ehurch and clergy, taken as a body, are guilty, in the 


Su} erlative 


in my opinion, she has been very far from it. 
degree, of the sin of omission, in neg- 
lecting ‘to ery aloud’ against the horrible sin of this | 
government, in holding one sixth portion of its own 
inhabitants in the worst form of slavery. 

We have, in Plymouth, some six or eight ministers; 
and it is very seldom that the subject of slavery is 


considered by either of them. 





noticed, and then jast long enough to bring objections 


to bear against your efforts for ‘immediate and un- 
conditional eman ‘ipation,” and to place stumbling 
blocks in the way of the only abolition party in 
country. A majority of the clergy conduct in the 
same manner towards every Christian virtue, em- 
bodied in the numerous moral reforms; and I am 
convinced it is the same with the clergy all over the 
country, as it is with the politicians—they preach to 
please the j;cople, end not to please their Heavenly 
Master. Ihave sometimes thought we should not 
bestow so much blame upon them, and for this reason 
—they are hired to preach a particular belief, referring 
to the life beyond the grave; they are preparing the 
people (this is their own story !) and themselves for 
the tuture life, and it might he considered a breach of 
the contract to examine our present condition, and 
prepare to live in peace and in heaven in the present 
Yours, firm for the right, 

WM. H. BARTLETT. 
er : 

GUILT OCF THE CHURCH. 
Dear Frienp Garntson : 

In my humble opinion, there is no power that so 
much retards the anti-slavery movement as the power 
exerted by the churches of the present day. At 
the approach of a true-hearted reformer, the ministry 
and the church members are the first to ery, ‘ Be- 
ware! an infidel is among you! 


life. 


Go not out to hear 
him !' Thus the mass are kept in ignorance of the 
great truths that ought to be in possession of every 
one. Has not the Church lost its moral influence ? 
I feel that it has. Who are those thet are persecu- 
ted and hated in this world? Is it the ministers of 
the popular churches? oris it the small band of those 
who profess to be reformers? Christ said to the 
Aposti«s, as he sent them out, * Ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name's sake.’ Instead of that, they 
are worshipped by men. The same spirit prevails 
now, that did in the days of Christ, when he stood 
up in the synagogue of Nazareth, and read from the 
book of the prophet Esaias, ‘ The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he has anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives.” 
What was the consequence? The anger of the Naz- 
arites was aroused, and they cast him out of their 
city. 


| the Constitution of the United Srates, by the Federal 
| Gove nmen, and its encroachments upon the reserv- 
led rights of the sovereign States of this Union, espe- 
lejally in relation to slavery, amply justify this State, 


ition with her co-States, and that she forbears the 
Russia | exercise ot that manifest mght of self-government 
| from considerations of expediency only. 


| dependent State, aceeded to the Federal Union, known 
las the United States of America, 


I will not censure him fora 
} 


up to the authorities; but, upon the arrival of the 
officers to arrest him, it was ascertained that he had 
} 
| 
| 


Occasionally it is| 


the| lows: Deputy Charles Snyder, of Harrisburg, and 


Such is the piety of the churches of the present day, 
that, were Christ to make his appearance upon earth, 
and enter the churches, and there preach deliverance 
to three million human beings now in bordage, he 
would be branded as an infidel, a traitor to the cause 
of Christ. Now these very churches are constantly 
complaining of the low ebh of Christianity among 
them. Can it be expected that God will bless the 
Church in its hypocrisy ? While it is sending mon- 
ey to convert the heathen, it is constantly forcing 
hundreds to escape from this so-called land of liberty. 
Is not the pulpit of America linked in the unrighteous 
task of upholding.slavery? This, alas! is too true; 
ministers professing to preach the word of God, pro- 
claiming from the desk that slavery is an institution 
Surely, if the salt has lost its savor, 


A. J. 


ordained of God. 
wherewith shall it be salted ? 
oe 
[> NOTICE.—Our friends in New Bedford, to 
whom bil!s have been recently sent, will please re- 
member that Ws. Dvurreer is authorized to receive 
any money for the Liberator, and if no more conveni- 
ent method of paying offers itself, they will hand the 





money to him, and take his receipt. 
ee eee ene erect 


File Biting. —Garrison’s Liberator, the New York 
Courier, Washington Republic, Pilot, Freeman's Jour- 
jnal, New York Herald, Bathvani, Brownson, Louis 
| Napoleon, Clemens, Francis Joseph, &e., continue to 
| decry Kossuth. ‘Why does he eulogize the women- 
| whippers and eradle-planderers of Kentucky?’ velis 
|Garrison, «Why didn’t he abuse the English 
| when they received him so handsomely !" asks some 
lsensible Irish patriot. *He’s a perfect firebrand, 
| ery the file-biters generally.— Boston Post. 





| eulogizes ‘the women-whippers and cradle-plunder- 
lers’ of the South! OF course, it likes him all the 
better for that. Is it not ‘decidedly rich’ to see the 
| Post (which goes with might and main for the Fugi- 
| tive Slave Law, and is the despicable ally and tool of 
| the Slave Power) professing to sympathize with the | 
Hungarians, and standing forth as Kossuth’s backer ? 


/any sensible person ean be gulled by this ruse. 





SOUTIE CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION, 
Cuartrston, April 30. 
In the Convention yesterday, Langdon Cheves, of 
the Committee of twenty one, reported the following 
resolution and ordinance :— 
Resolved, by the people of South Carolina, in Con- 
vention assembled, That the frequent violations of 


so far as any duty or obligation to her confederates 
is involved, in dissolving, at once, all political connec- 


The ordinance declares the right of this State to se- 
cede from the Federal Union, in the following words ; 
We, the people of South Carolina, in Convention 
assembled, do declare und ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that South Carolina, in’ the 
exercise of her sovereign conventional will, as an in- 


and that in the ex- 
ercise of the same sovereign will, it is her right, with- 
out let, hindrance or molestation from any power 
whatsoever, to secede from the said Feceral Union ; 
and that tor the sufficiency of the causes which may 
impel |.er to such separation, she is responsible alone, 
under God, to the tribunal of public opinion among 
the nations of the carth. 

The report was adopted by the Convention by yeas 
135 to nays 20. 





MORE FRUITS OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE 
LAW—COLD-BLOODED MURDER BY THE 
SLAVE-HUNTER!! 

Cotumara, (Penn.) April 29. 

Fugitive Slare Shot.—Yesterday, a negro named 
Smith, charged with being a fugitive slave, was ar- 
res'ed in this place by two officers from Harrisburg, 
named Snyder and Ridgely, and while in custody, 
was shot, itis not known whether designediy or not, 
There is great excitement here in co:.sequence.— 
| Smith has a family, and has resided here tor many 
years. 

Bavrimore, April 30, 1852. 

Shooting a Fugitive Slave.—The fugitive slave 
sho! at Columbia, (Pa.) belonged to Mr. Stansbury, 
of this city. Mr. Ridgely, the officer who committed 
the act, alleges that he shot the slave in self-defence. 

The ball trom officer Ridgely’s pistol took effect 
in the neck of the negro, and he fell dead on the 
spot. Upon the results occoming known, Ridgely 
| said he would give himself up to the authorities: but 
upon the arrrival of the officers to take him in'o 
custody, it was ascertained that he had escaped. Mr. 
Snyder, who was co-operating with Ridgely in the 
arrest of the slave, took the cars tor Harrisburg, 
where he was temporarily arrested, but subsequently 
liberated without any examination, 

Deputy Coroner Fisher held an inquest on the 
dead body of the slave, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict in accordance with the facts before etuted. The 
deceased leaves a wife and two children. He had re- 
sided in Columbia eighteen months. 

Tiere is great excitement in the neighborhood 
of Columbia, and it is alleged that the shouting was 
intentional on the part of Ridgely. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania will make an im- 
mediate demand upon the Governor of Maryland, 
tor Ridgely, who must take his trial in this State for 
murder. 





Puitapvetputa, April 30. 
The ball from officer Ridgely's pistol took effect, 
and the negro fell dead on the spot. Upon the result 
becoming known, Ridgely said he would give himself 





esenped. Mr. Suyder, who was co-operating with 
Ridgely in the arrest of the slave, took the cars for 
Harrisburg, where he was temporarily arrested, but 
subsequently liberated without examination. 


{Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.] 
Corvmmta, Pa., May 1. 
The particulars of the terrible tragedy are as fol- 


| Police officer Ridgely, of Baltimore, came to Colum- 
Dia to arrestan alleged fugitive slave, by the name of 
| Wm. Smith, who was engaged in piling lumber at 
| Mr. Gotleib Sener’s yard. The first witness who tes- 
| titied before the Coroner's Jury says, that he was 
standing on the steps at Parson's Hotel, when Ridge- 
i} ly called him out, and stated to him that they were 
| going to take a slave, and wanted him to go with 
|them and assist. He accompanied them, ond saw 
| Snyder touch Wm. Smith onthe shoulder. ‘The wit- 
jness then ran away immediately to some distance. — 
| In a very short time, he heard the report of a pistol. 
| Snyder ond Ridgely, a moment afterward, made their 
| appearance, the tormesvery much frightened, and ex- 
| clauning that *Ridgely had shot the man.’ Another 
witness testified that he saw Syncer and Ridgely 
| have hold of the colored man—Synyder on the le t, 
jand Ridgely the right shoulder. The deceased was 
pulling away, when Ridgely placed a pistol against 
his neck, and fired. Poor Smith teil dead instantly. 

There was no effort made to rescue Wm. Simith, 
though he was within one hundred tect of at least a 
dozen colored men, who were at work in the lumber 
yard. The perpetrator of the murder was allowed to 
escape—a fact that will forever stain the character of 
our law-abiding citizens. 

Kidgely made his escape to Baltimore, taking a by- 
road (#s has since been ascertained) around the towns 
| of York and Strasburg, to avoid detection. When he 
jarrived within the borders of the State of Maryland, 
he took the cars tor Baltimore. 

The Sheriff of York county was advised by tele- 
graph to get out his posse, thinking that K. would ar- 
rive in the cars. 


Yours respectfully, 





Samvet Evans. 





The Flying Ship!—Ru‘us Porter arivertises in the 
National lutellgencer, a flying ship that will beat lo- 
comotives on railways, and requi:es no removal of 
canal bridge, provided it ‘ works.” He cals it an 
Acroport, and says it is capable of carrying 150 pas- 
sengers at a speed of ninety miles an hour, more safe- 
ly than steamboat or railroad cars, and may be con- 
sructed for $15,000, and that the expense of running 
it will not exceed $25 per day. He promises that the 
flying ship shall make the trip to California or Eu- 
rope in two days, and by way of inducement to every 
body to take shares in the Acroportof $5 each, he 
* cyphers out’ that a single share will prouuce an in- 
come 0: $20 per weck. 


t= ‘Poor old General Debility!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pur ington ; ‘it is surprising how long he hives, and 
what sympathy he excites—the papers are full of rem- 
edics for him.’ 





| 








Crxcrnwatt, April 30. 


Tue Antt-Stavery Convention.—At the Aboli- 
tion Convention last evening, the remaining resolu- 
tions were adopted, including three sympathizing 
with the cause of Hungary, and expressing snrprise 
that Kossuth, with his knowledge of the natural sym- 
pathies of tyrants and oppressors with their kind all 
over the world, did not see the absurdity of going on 
a mission of liberty among slaveholders, and save his 
cause the damage, and himself the deyradation, that 


has fallen upon it and him. 


The resolution which embraced the latter de- 
claration was subsequently reconsidered, and laid on 


the table. 


Mr. Julian made a speech, in which he advocated a 
new political organization, to overthrow the present 


Whig and Demoeratie parties, and « series of reso- 
lutions embracing the purpose was adopted. 

Frelerick D vugiass made the closing speech, and 
at 11 o'clock the Convention adjourned, sine die. 


; The hall was crowded during the whole sitting to 
its utmost capacity, and, for the first time in this city, 


the white and colored ladies and gentlemen sat pro- 
miscuously, 


te The steam-ship Europa arrived at Liverpool on 
Monday morning, the 19th ult, at 7 minutes before 
1 o'clock, arriving at the Rock Light, mouth of the 
Mersey, after a runof 11 days, 8 hours and 8 minutes, 
mean time, 

The U. S. mail steam-ship Washington arrived at 
Southampton on Sunday morning, 18th ult., having 
put into Milford Haven, coast of Wales, on Wednes- 
day, 14th, for a supply of coais. She had encounter- 
ed a continuance of heavy easterly gales the whole 
way. When four days out, on Sable bank, was beset 
with field ice, for twelve hours, and damaged her 
floats. On the 3d, passed several icebergs; 6h to 
10th, heavy gales of head winds with heavy seas; and 
fuel falling short, run for Milford, She left South- 
ampton on Monday morning for her destination. 


Cincinnati, May 3.—The Printer’s National Conven- 
tion assembled here this morning. Twelve States 
were represented, and twenty-two Unions. Mr. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, was appointed President ; 
Mr. Wilder, of Boston, Vice President. 


Indiana Legislature.---A bill appropriating five 
thousand dollars to aid in the colonization of the free 
persons of color in the State of Indiana, has passed 
both branches of the General Assembly. 

In the House, a resolution in favor of the Maine 
Liquor Law was voted down---ayes, 8 ; nozs 79. 


Pernambuco Advices, to April 18, report that not a 
single case of yellow fever had occurred in the city 
for two months, it being confined to the shipping. 
At Rio Grande its ravages are described as heart- 
rending. On an average, sixty cases are reported a 
day among the crews of foreign vessels. Twenty- 
three entire Swedish crews have been swept away. 


Amalgamation in Alabama.—By a curious omission 
in the statute of Alabama, relating to marriages, it 
appears that marriages between whites and blacks are 
lawful in that State. Licenses are directed to be 
issued to authorize marriages * between any free per- 
sons in the State'—not any free ‘ white’ persons. The 
question was raised only last season, in Montgome- 
ry county, where a free negro applied for a license 
to marry a white girl, and the officer, after taking 
counsel, was obliged to issue it. The penalties for 
refusul are very severe, 


Woman's Rights Convention in Pennsylvania.—A 
call is now in circulation, says the Freeman, for a Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention, to be held in Westchester on 
the 2d and 3d of June next. 


[SS William A. White, of Watertown, was intro- 
duced to Kossuth, on Saturday, and in the name of 
Prof. Beck presented him with material aid to the 
amount of $100. 


[# The clipper * Witch of the Wave’ excites great 
attention as she lies in the India dock, London, hav- 
ing made the quickest passage trom China on reec- 
ord, with a most valuable cargo. She made the pas- 
sage from Canton to the Downes in 90 days. Her 
exploit is a subject of eulogy in the London Times of 
the 16th ult. 

New York, May 1. 

Seven hundred and fifty dollars have thus far been 
subscribed towards the purchase of Horace Preston, 
the returned slave. 


te The goid deposited in the Philadelphia Mint, 
for April, was $3,600,000—making, since January, 
$14,154,058. The coinage for April was $3,474,128. 


Burraxo, April 29. 
The Michigan Democratic Convention adopted the 
Platform of 1840 and "48, dodged the Compromise, 
and instructed their delegates for Cass, 


Nine persons were drowned in the Bay of Panama 
on the Lith, while attempting to get on board the 
Steamer Constitution, bound to San Francisco. 


C¥ The Indiana Madisonian says: * We know of 
a gentleman who now lives, we think, in an adjoining 
county, that has been the husband of three or four 
wives, and has had forty-six children. The forty- 
fifth child is now living at New Madison, and we see 
him almost every day,’ 


Statue to Gen. Jackson.—The Legislature of Louisi- 


ana has passed an appropriation of $100,000 for the! 


erection of a bronze statue of Gen. Jackson, on Jack- 
son Square, New Orleans, 


Burnt to Death.—At a fire in New Orleans, on the 
22d ult., Johannas Sigel, his wife and two children, 
were burnt to death. Sigel was engaged in a law- 
suit with his first wife's children, and it is supposed 
that while intoxicated he fired the house. 


The Slave Trade.—Letters received in England from 
the British squadron on the coast of Airica, to the 
19th Mareh, state, that *Commodore Bruce has en- 
tered into treaty with every native chief in the Bight 
of Benin for the abolition of the slave trade, protec- 
tion of missionaries,’ &c. 


Regained Caste.—Rev. Samuel H. Cox, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., once known as a * fanatical abolitionist,” but 
who ‘caved in’ in favor of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
has been recently preaching in Charleston, S. C. 


Wreck of Fifty Sealing Vessels in the Ive.—The steam- 
er Osprey, irom St. John, N. F., April 23, has arriv- 
ed at Halifax, with accounts of the wreck of between 
fifty and sixty vessels in the iee, in the gale of April 
20th. The Newioundland papers state that the loss 
of life has been considcrable—how great, is not 
known. 


A Baby Afloat!—A gentleman just from Wheeling 
informs us that, during the late flood in the Ohio, a 
cradle, with a living imtantin it, was picked up on 
the river somewhere below Wheeling. No one knew 
any thing of its parentage, or where it hailed from. 
— Zanesville Courier. 


Mr. Rhett has resigned his seat in the United States 
Senate. . 


Buchanan's Journal of Man.—We have the April 
numoer of this magazine. The contents are very 
interesting. Its principle articles are—* Gambling 
and Profligacy,’ * Philosophy ot Clairvoyance,’ * Ani- 
mal Electricity,’ *Sirituat Communications,” and 
‘Light trom the Spirit World,’ the latter being a 
lengthy and able review of Rev. C. Hanmond’'s book 
by that name. This is one of the most use.ui and in- 
teresting publications of the age. 


Sr. Lovuts, April 26. 

Another Steamboat Explosion and Loss of Life.—The 
steamer ‘Prarie State,” while rounding out irom her 
landing at Pekin on the Lilinois, between nine and 
ten o'clock yesterday morning, collapse. the flues of 
the larboard boiler, killing, scalding and wounding 
some twenty persons, mostiy hands on the boat and 
deck passengers. 

By a coliision near Byansville, steamer Chickasaw 
was sunk, and twenty lives lost. 


Fin the British Register of Death, forthe month 
of March, the following remarkable case is mention- 
ed:—A lunatic hair-dresser died at Peckham Asy- 
lam of peritonitis, produced by his having swallowed 
the handle of a table spoon. Ona t mortem ex- 
amination, thirty-two handles of table spoons, about 
a dozen of nails, two or three stones, anda button, 
were found in the stomach of the deceased.’ 


te The wife of Michael Cait, a resident of Decker 
township, in Indians, was shot on Monday of last 
week by her son-in-law, a Mr. Young, to whom she 
approached disguised as an apparition. Mr. Young 
had been previously conversing about the spiritual 
rappings, ghosts, &c., and itis probable was much 
excied on supernatural subjects at the time. Mrs. 
C.in a mood of merriment, showed herself to him, 
when he seized his gun and fired at her. ‘The ball 
passed throuzh her neck, and occasioned death ina 
short time. 


Horxtnte.—A war of extermination has been de- 
clared, in California, by the whites on the Kalmath, 
against the aborigi A crowd of settlers had sur- 
rounded two lodges at Inaian Ferry, onthe Kalmath, 
and shot all the men and several squaws and destroy- 
ed the ranche. Some 30 or 40 Indians were killed 
this affair, and their squaws and ehildren were 
ing about, beggmg for bread. : 





Kossuru in Boston.—The Legislative banquet to 
Kossuth took place on Friday evening last. The pro- 
cession formed at the State House at 6 o'clock, and 
proceeded to Faneuil Hall, the galleries of which had 
been for several hours crowded with ladies. 

All the highest officers of the State were present, to- 
gether with alarge number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and other distinguished citizens of this city. 
About 900 sat down to the table. Kossuth and Gov- 
ernor Boutwell entered the Hall shortly after, when 
those who were seated arose, and greeted Kossuth in 
the most enthusiastic manner. 

Addresses were made by the Hon. Henry Wilson 
(who presided); Hon. Isaac Wright, Navy Agent: 
Governor Boutwell; the Hon. Josiah Quiney, and 
Kossuth, who were listened to with great interest. 

In response to the following sentiment, Kossuth 
spoke for two hours anda quarter, with his usual elo- 
quence and power :— 


Governor Louis Kossuth—The man who began 
public life by cheering his affrighted countrymen 
amid the ravages of the cholera; who suffered years 
of imprisonment for daring to report his country’s 
wrongs ; who was appealed by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, as the only man who could restore the peace of 
Vv jenna; who, in the Cabinet, could, like Carnot, or- 
ganize victory over the enemies of his country ; who 
resigned the Governorship of Hungary when her 
liberties were guaranteed ; who refused, with seorn, 
the infamous price at which the Turk offered him an 
asylum; and who now, a homeless exile, d 
by his surprising eloquence the sympathy of the 
world in behalf of his down-trodden country, deserves 
the admiration, respect, and aid of every friend of re- 
pensonsiom, humanity and liberty, throughout the 
earth. 





His speech was entirely ex tempore, and during its 
delivery he received the undivided attention of the au- 
dience. 

On Tuesday, Gov. Kossuth and suite, attended by 
Gov. Boutwell and Senator Burlingame, visited Cam- 
bridge. The party started from the Revere at about 
1 o'clock, and upon invitation of Hon. Alanson Bur- 
lingame, proceeded to the residence of his father-in- 
law, Hon. Isaac Livermore, in Cambridge, where the 
party made a short stay, and then visited Harvard 
College, to attend the Spring Exhibition of Students 
in the Chapel of Gore Hall. Quite a number of pro- 
fessors, students and ladies, assembled in front and 
upon the steps of the building, each anxious to get 
the first look at the illustrious man. When Kossuth 
alighted from the carriage, one of the Professors pro- 
posed three cheers for the Governor of Hungary, 
and they were given in right good earnest. Kos- 
suth ascended the steps, and, removing his hat from 
his head, bowe! gracefully to the crowd, and was 
again greeted with cheers. He was welcomed by 
Professors Longfellow and Felton, who immediately 
conducted him to the hall of exhibition, which was 
densely packed with ladies and gentlemen. The au- 
dience arose as Kossuth entered, and greeted him 
with three times three cheers, ladies waving hand- 
kerchiefs in profusicn. Kossuth ascended the plat- 
form, and bowing his thanks, immediately took a 
seat among the audience. 

At the conclusion of the exercises, he was intro- 
duced to the students by Prof. Sparks, when he brief- 
ly addressed them, and was again cheered. 


Lucretia Mott.—This well known friend of humani- 
ty, and preacher of righteousness, has written a letter 
to one of her friends in Nantucket, where n she says: 
* Now that nearly three score years are mine, the 
prospect of resting, even though not on laurels, is de- 
lightful. Iwas admonished years ago, in hearing 
preach after her voice was failing her, that at 
sixty it would be time forme to give place to the 
younger, 


tPF" The Gardiner (Me.) Fountain and Journal 
publishes a list of 98 towns that have voted to sus- 
tuin the Maine law, 20 to repeal it, and 7 uncommit- 
tal. ‘This list, being correct, is decisive of the popu- 
larity of the law in that State. 





C# The people of Minnesota have ratified the act 
of the Legislature in passing the Maine law by an 
overwhelming majority. 


(@ Mrs. Ann Kelly, an actress who played with 
Mas. Siddons, Edmund Kean, Sheridan Knowles and 
other celebrities, died at Lewishard, Kent, a few days 
since, aged 105. 


t# Prof. Wilson, the Christopher North of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has resigned his Chair of Philoso- 
phy, in consequence of age and infirmity. 


te The body of Mr. Richard Bartlett, of Millbury, 
was found in the Blackstone river on Thursday of last 
week, under such circumstances that it is thought 
he was murdered. 


t= The Boston Traveller says the mean tempera- 
ture of April has been only 42 1-5 degrees, which is 
several degrees below the average for the last twenty- 
| eight years. 





[eS The ‘long bridge’ that connected Washington 
City with the Virginia shore, floated down the Poto- 
| mac, Tuesday morning, 20th ult. 


Wasuincton, May 4. 

Mr. Clay’s condition is now entirely hopeless, He 
is now sinking very fast, and it was feared last night 
that he would not survive till this morning. Though 
very weak, he is perfectly conscious of his condition, 
and seems fully prepared to meet death. 

President Fillmore visited him on Sunday, and the 
interview was of the most touching character, 


Murder in Phillipston.—We learn from the Fitch- 
burg Sentinel, that Thomas Harty, an lrishman about 
65 years of age, killed his wife, a woman about 19, 
on Wednesday, April 30, with a butcher-knife. They 
had lived unpleasantly together for some time. ‘The 
deed was done in presence of other females. 


Railroad Accident.—Peter H. Clark, an unmarried 
deat man, aged 27, wasinstantly killed, while walk- 
ing on the track of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
railroad, in Oxtord, Me., on Sunday, by an engine 
furnished to convey two physicians by express to 
Norway to visit a person dangerously sick at that 
place, 








DIED,—In Rockport, on the 18th ult., of con- 
sumption, Miss Saran, daughter of Benzamin H. and 
Sanan Samira, aged 24 years, 

Miss Smith has been known by many readers of 
the Prisoner's Friend, and several other journals of a 
reform character, as a writer of some merit, and as 
one who strongly sympathized with the suffering and 
oppressed. Although never favored with literary 
advantages, oreven with a common education, she 
cultivated her mind with such diligence, that she 
gave promise of great useful ness. 

Diseased from her childhood, and incapacitated 
thereby from mingling in the active duties of life, 
she was early attracted to the subject of religion, and 
became a firm believer in the distinguishing tenets 
of the Universalist denomination. 

Throughout the long period of her illness, she 
manifested a trasting and hopeful disposition, and at 
lust resigned herself to God, in the full hope of a 
glorious immortality. 

May the bereaved parents and friends derive con- 
solution from the refl-ction, that she lived faithfully 
and died trastingly—in hope of a reunion with the 
loved in the spirit land. D. H. P. 


In this city, 4th instant, Miss Hannah Maria Lucas, 
eldest daughter of Elmund D. and Hannah Lucas, 
aged 16 yeurs, 








PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

A meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held on Sunday, May 9th, in Hinckley’s Hall, 
Middleborough. 

Lucy Stone, an Agent of the Society, and others, 
will address the meeting. 

Miss Stone will also lecture at Middleboro’ Four 
Corners, and at North Middleboro” on the 10th, 11h, 
12th and 13th of this month, For notice of the 
meeting on the Sunday following, see next weck's 
Liberator, 





NOTPICE. 
A. Bronson Atcorr will hold two or three meet- 
ings, in Bigelow’s Hall, East Abington, on Sunday, 
May 16. 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ MORAL AND LITERA- 
RY SOCIErY 

Propose holding a Fair for the sale of usefal and or- 

namental articles, in the vestry of Belknap Street 

Charch, on Wednesday, May 19th. 

The object of the Pair is to obtain money to pur- 
chase a suitable receptacle for the books they have al- 
ready collected, to increase their library, and extend 
their means of usefulness. 





BUY—READ—CIRCULATE. 
Es” The Proceedings of the Woman's Rights Con- 
containing the 


PATENT ZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 


HESE Instruments, with the improvenients made 

by the subse , especially in their constractidn, 
and voicing of the Molian, renders them capable of the 
softest tones of an Molian Harp, and.ot being increws- 
ed in power, sufficient for any parlor use, and when 
combined with the Piano Forte, as the performer can do 
at pleasure, can be made to imitate the sweet tones of 
the Flate or Clarionete, Horn or Basoon, with one hand, 
and with the other the Piatio Forte accompaniment ; 
thus combining orchestral effects, by the same performer 
at the same time. 

Piano Fortes with, or without the attachment, will be 
selected by ourselves when desired, and sent to any 
part of the country, and warranted to give satisfaction, 
or the money refunded. 

The patent is owned by ourselves exclusively, for the 
State of Massachusetts, and no other person or persons 
in Massachusetts have the right to manafacture these Ine 
struments. And, as many of the Piano Forte makers 
and others in their interest have said the Aolian attach. 
ment injured the Piano Forte, and will not keep in tune 
with it, we hereby notify all persons, that in future we 
shall apply the attachment to our own instruments made 
expressly for the attachment, and no others. These we 
ean with confidence warrant to stand; several of which 
we have known to remain in tune one year and over 
without tuning; and bat very few of the attachments, 
even those applied over five years since, have been tun- 
ed atall. We have applied upwards of 1100 of these 
attachments, and will give the names of the parchasers 
to those who desire information, in almost every section 
of the country. T. GILBERT & CO. 

No. 400 Washington St., Boston! 


BOOKS, 


NCLE TOM'S CABIN, or Life among the Lowly : 
By Mrs, Harriet B. Stowe. Pricein paper $1 ;— 
in cloth $1.50. A Defence for Fugitive Slaves, against 
the Acts of Congress of February 12, 1793, and Sep- 
tember 18, 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 25 cents. 
The Unconstitutionality of Slavery, by the same author, 





50 cents. Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, 
25 cents. The Branded Hand; or Trial and Imprison- 


ment of Jonathan Walker, at Pensacola, Florida, for 
aiding Slaves to escape from Bondage, 25 cts. The 
Anti-Slavery Harp, 12 ets. Narrative of Henry Wat- 
son, & Fugitive Slave, 25 cts. Walker's Picture of 
Slavery, for Youth, 6 cts. Walker's Brief View of 
American Chattelized Hunting, 6 cts, Auto- Biography 
of Henry C. Wright, $1. The Proceedings of the 
Woman's Rights Convention, held at Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 15th and 16th, 1851, 25 cts. Slavery: Letters 
and Speeches, by Horace Mann, 75 cts. Children, their 
Hydropathic Management, in Health and Disease. By 
Joel Shew, M. D., $1. The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, 
by Dr. Trall, in two volumes, $2,450. Speeches, Ad- 
dresses, and Occasional Sermons, in two volumes, by 
Theodore Parker, $2,50. For Sale by Bela Marsh, 
25, Cornhill. 


may 7 3 mos. 





WORCESTER 
Water Cure Institution, 


No. 1, Guen Srrerr. 

HIS Institution is well arranged for the (treatment 

of individuals at all seasons of the year. 

Tens, &c.—For full board and treatment, from $5 
to $10 per week. Treatment without board, from $2 
to St per week. 

Each patient should furnish one linen and two 
heavy cotton sheets; two woollen blankets; one 
comfortable, and old linen for bandages. 

Out door practice attended to as usual, 

Office hours from 2 to 4 P. M. 

ly may 7 S. ROGERS, M. D. 


GREAT CURE! 


F MAHALA ROBBINS’ SCROFULOUS HU- 
MOR OF THE EYES AND HEAD, BY DR. 
PORTER'S ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACE\. 
Dr. Porren,---Dear Sir:—I feel in duty bound to 
tender you my grateful acknowledgements for the 
benefit I have received from the use of your Panacea. 
I have heen afflicted for sixteen years with a scrofu- 
lous humor, principally affecting my eyes and head. 
My eyes were much inflamed and very painful; I 
thought sometimes I should lose my sight. The 
humor affected my head so much that my hair came 
nearly off. All who saw me knew that my condition 
was a bad one. I despaired of ever getting better. I 
tried all kinds of medicine, had the advice of the best 
physicians, but all without any relief. My own phy- 
sician finally advised me to try your Panacea. He 
gave me a bottle; I grew better, to my astonishment; 
I tried another bottle, and found great help. My 
hair began to grow, and is now fully restored. I have 
taken twelve bottles, and am entirely cured of my 
humor. I can recommend it to the public as a valu- 
able medicine. I believe your Panacea far surpasses 
every other Panacea. MAHALA ROBBLNS. 
Brewster, Mass., April 2, 1852. 


Manufactured at 169 Hanover street, Boston. Sold 
by CARTER, COLCORD & PRESTON, Hanover 
street; RADDING & CO., BREWSTERS, STEV- 
ENS & CUSHING, and by Agents through the 
country. April 23. 








DR. WM. CLARK’S 


Anti-Serofulous Panacea. 


HE numerous respectable testimonies in favor of 
the ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA for the 
cure of SCROFULA and different complaints engen- 
dered from the aisordered state of the digestive or- 
gans, are facts of no small importance in favor of this 
invaluable medicine. Those who have tested its ren- 
ovating properties consider it the best preparation yet 
offered the public, and recommend its use in the most 
unqualified terms of praise. Its reputation is now 
established as a safe and efficacious remedy in all 
eases of Scrofula, in Chronic Diseases of the Liver 
and Kidneys; by its purifying nature it cleanses the 
blood of all morbid impurities, and quickens the cir- 
culation to a healthy action. The Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea is pleasant to the taste, and is found also to 
be an excellent remedy in Jaundice and Dyspeptic 
complaints, in Pulmonary and Rheumatic affections, 
Nervous Debility, Spitting Blood, Palpitation, Salt 
Raeum, Ulcers, Piles, cold hands and feet, cutaneous 
Diseases, and Humors of every description. In fine, 
the Anti-Scrofulous Panacea is what its name imports, 
no imposition, and will do ail that is claimed for it by 
the proprietors of the medicine. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, by H. B. CROOKER, 
Agent, 382 Washington street, Liberty Tree Block, 
opposite Boylston street; Redding & Co., 8 State 
Street, and Weeks & Potter, 154 Washington street, 
Agents. 

H. B. C. keeps constantly on sale, a complete as- 
sortmen: of Botanic Medicines and compaunds, Roots, 
Herbs, Barks, &c., wholesale and retail. 

March 19 tf 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UST publish-d, and for sale at the Anti-Slavery 
office, 21 Cornhill, Baston : 


Selections from the Writings and Speeches of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, With an Appendix. Price, 
one doliar. 


Letter to Louis Kossuth, concerning Freedom and 
Slavery in the United States, in behalf of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Price, 25 cts. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. With an Appendix, containing 
the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, and the 

hes o: Wendell Phillips made in the Melo- 
deon and in Faneuil Hall. Price, twenty-five cents. 
March 5 tf 








DR. PORTER’S MEDICAL OFFICE, 
No. 169 Hanover Stes. 
Wiss give particular attention to the treatment of 
Scrofula and all kinds of Humors. Advice gra= 


tis. April 2. 
——— | 





JOHN OLIVER, 
CARPENTER, 


No. 33, Fuuewp Sraesr, (vr sTAus,) 
BOSTON. 


EF J. O. solicits Jobs in carpenters’ work, such as 
repairing dwelling-houses, stores, &c-, and putting up 
and altering all kinds of fixtures, &c., and will, 


prompt attention to all orders, endeavor to oe 


satisiaction to his patrons. 
JOHN CURTIS & CO,, 
TAILORS, 
No. 6 Ann SrreeT, (THREE Doors From Unr0N.) 
LOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, Also, 
C « gencral supply of Fashionable and Keady-made 


cLOL 
JOHN CURTIS. 
GE. P. ATKINS, 





April 11. tf. 





J. B. YERRINTON & SON, 








BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTE 
Lipgrator Orvice, 21 Cornu, oy 
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For the Liberator. 
NON-INTERVENTION, ETC. 
BY THE BARD OF CASTLE HILL. 
This ‘favored land’—‘ land of the free’ — 
Feels much, of course, for Hungary, 
And has vouchsafed her sympathy, 
Kossuth! 
But, men and arms ean we supply? 
Oh! no—‘ we've other fish to fry’— 
‘Free Institutions’ must not die, 
Kossuth ! 
This is the land where Heaven ordained 
That Freedom’s acme should be gained, 
Although, as yet, with slavery stained, 
Kossuth ! 
The lond where, safe from every flood 
Of wrong and outrage, crime and blood, 
The olive-branch of peace should bud, 
Kossuth ! 
For thee, brave man, we cannot fight! 
We know that serfdom is a blight— 
But then our slavery—is that right, 
Kossuth ? 
If all our bondmen were set free, 
Full likely some would fight for thee— 
Suppose we wait th’ event, and see, 
Kossuth! 
—————— 
For the Liberator. 
CONGRATULATORY---TO KOSSUTH. 
Suggested by the Magyar's oft-repeated expression of 
gratification that his visit to this or that State or place 


: yl e 
occurred just when it did. 


’Tis wonderful, Kossuth, where’er you g0, 

It always happens at time’s luckiest nick ! 
Is it by intuition that you know 

Just when and where with fortune’s fork to prick ? 
What ‘ be your gods,’ that always thus they bless you ? 
That in good luck you always may ‘ possess you’? 


You go into one State—the men cheer lusty, 

Colors are strung, and every thing is dusty! 

You come exact in time to take your mutton, 

With just spare space to loose your lower vest button ! 


You go into the next—and how they roar, 
Where all was silence but the day before! 
Heaven knows—if you had waited one day more! (?) 


Among our great men, gentlemen, and bullies, 
You are the engine, moving all the pullies! 
All hail thee, brave Kossuth—speed on untiring— 
You'll always find us freedom’s pop-guns firing! 
ENTHUSIAST. 
SE 
For the Liberator. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
Respectfully dedicated to the Advocates of Woman's 
Rights. 
BY HORATIO N, SPOONER. 


Yes—man may stray, and he may be restored ; 
But woman, when she slips, is gone forever! 
Vindictive wrath upon her head is poured ; 
Her cheerless soul finds godlike pardon never ! 


Why is the ‘ weaker vessel’ thus condemned ? 
Are perfect women in such numbers found, 

That by their fellows some should be contemned, 
Spurned, chased with wrath, till sheltered under 


ground ? 


* Forgive us, Father, e’en as we forgive’— 
Such is the prayer men offer to the Lord! 

How long in smiling sunshine might they live, 
Should answering Justice take them at their word? 


Repentant tears are due—we all have erred ; 
Sin doth not lie with one poor wretch alone; 
Each soul doth need to hear the pardoning word ; 
There is no sinless one to ‘cast a stone.’ 
—~—— 


Foe the Liberator. 


The Siberator. 


THE LIB 


ERATOR. 











SPEECH OF DR. DANIEL MANN, 
In the Melodeon, Bostth, at the anniversary of the kid- 
napping of Thomas Sims. 

I wish to show the causes of that most disastrous 
defeat of liberty, which resulted in the enslavement 
of Sims. For, whatever consolations or palliations 
others may find in that event, to me it appears one 
of unmitigated disaster, of unmitigated audacity, vio- 
lence, lawlessness and villany, on the one part, crown- 
ed with perfect success, and of inexcusable ineffi- 
ciency and failure on our part, ending in a result 
painful to humanity, and disgraceful to the honor of 
Massachusetts. Let us look this matter full in the 
face, however painful it may be. If it were weil to 
forget it, I had rather it were buried in oblivion ; but 
jt cannot be forgotten, nor is it well to try to forget 
it. Let us look at facts as they were, in all their hor- 
rid and shameful details, and learn the lesson they 
teach. ‘ 

It was in the midst of the city of Boston—the city 
of the Pilgrim Fathers—the metropolis of New Eng- 
land, and the capital of Massachusetts, a State whose 
Bill of Rights and Constitution and statutes recog- 
nize and assert the sacredness of human liberty, when 
unforfeited by crime,—it was here, in our streets, 
that 2 man, uncharged with crime, walking erect in 


the first standing in their respective towns, selectmen 
and deacons of churches, &c., who had lists of men 
pledged to come armed—several lists having fifty or 
more names. All this force existed, and was known 
to exist, and was lost; and Sims was lost, and the 
honor of Massachusetts was lost. 

Our Committee was as good a one as could be 
chosen, but what can a Committee ever do but debate, 
and doubt, and dispute, and do nothing? We had, as 
Kossuth said, ‘too much Committee, too much Com- 
mittee.” We wanted a general. I could pick more 
than one out of that Committee, who, if entrusted 
with the whole management, would have rescued 
Sims---perhaps not without bloodshed, but with at 
least as much loss to the enemies of freedom as to 
our friends. 

In these remarks, I wish not to offend our non- 
resistant friends, whose principles I admire; and al- 
though I cannot receive them, I dare not condemn 
them. But I do condemn those who, recognizing the 
right of forcible resistance in other cases, counsel for- 
bearance and submission in cases like that; who set 
it down as a settled thing, that no blood must be shed 
in this quarrel for the cause of freedom,—men who 
make Fourth of July orations elsewhere, culogizing 
our forefathers for resisting unto blood a three-penny 
tax on tea, make speeches here, counselling us, the 
sons of those sires, to submit when human freedom is 
stricken down in Boston—when Bostonians are exclu- 





the enjoyment of that liberty which is every man's 
inalienable birth-righ', was assaulted, seized, beaten, | 
fettered, imprisoned, and at length borne away into | 
slavery, after having been kept, in defiance of Massa- | 
chusetts law, and in a building owned by the people of 
Boston, until it was demonstrated that the power of 
Massachusetts was not equal to the enforcement of | 
her own laws—that the sworn judges and guardians of | 
her rights hesitated,or only feebly and tardily attempt- 
ed to enforce the statutes which it was their express | 
duty to make respected, and that the Sheriff, deriving | 
office directly from the State, actually refused to per- 


form his official duty. The friends of freedom, citi- | 
zens of Massachusetts, were absolutely and avowedly | 


denied the benefit of Massachusetts laws, the common 


ded by chains from their own Court-house,freely open- 


| ed to Southern gentlemen, and the laws of Massachu- 


setts prostrated at the slaveholder's nod. I tell you 
that I reject counsels of peace coming from such lips 
and applied to such occasions. Abolitionists are de- 
nied the common right and protection of Massachu- 
setts law. Shall they be told that they have no right 
to the last resort of the outlawed—the right to vindi- 
eate their right by their own right arm? I am asham- 
ed of the pusillanimous counsels and course which sa- 
crificed Sims. Shall Southern bullies come here, os- 
tentatiously displaying their dirks and revolvers, 
declaring their purpose to use them---shall the white 
slaves of the police, and special constables chosen 
from the scum of the city, stand arrayed around the 


| Court-house, armed to the teeth---shall a troop of 


right of all; and a city official dared to boast, in the State street dandies and Washington street shop-boys, 
Senate house of Mussachusetts, and to the face of the | wadded with cotton, bedizzened with feathers, armed 


President of the Senate, that he acted knowingly in | 


defiance of the laws of Massachusetts. That Mar- 


| 
| 


| with guns, and commanded by Ben Perley Poore, ‘ pa- 
|rade around, and round, and round,’ threatening to 


shal of Boston and tool of the kidnappers still holds | , shoot, if told to shoot’—and will abolitionists learn 


his office. 


That Sheriff of Suffolk and traitor to the | nothing by seeing the perlect success of this kind of 


State held Ais, for nearly a year after his treachery. |« syasion’? The motive of the Southern bullies was, 
And the Governor who consented to and winked at} 4, they said, ‘the principle of the thing.” ‘The motive 


all this villany and treachery, is re-elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. Is not the cup of Massachusetts 
degradation full? Not quite. Like the Irish cup, the 
cup of the wrengs of Ireland, though long running 
over, it is not quite full. We must add the story of 
the Court-Ilouse surrounded by chains, and guarded 
by white slaves with police badges—judges and mem- 
bers of Court crawling under those chains—Boston 
citizens kept back, and not allowed to enter their own 
public building. 
a lank mustachied figure,with a haughty air, and ‘his 
martial cloak around him’—the cry of ‘Make way 
for the Southern gentleman’ is heard—an opening is 


Anon comes strutting up the steps 


made, the privileged kidnapper enters, and the dogs 
of police look exultingly around, as men who have 
performed a praiseworthy duty. 

I know that this recital is disgusting. I will 
shorten it. Look once more, in the grey of the morn- 
ing, at poor Sims, the tears coursing down his manly 
cheeks, led from his dungeon in the city Court- House, 
down over the stone steps, manacled, guarded, gag- 
ged, and led by the official hounds of Boston through 
State street, over the ground consecrated by the blood 
of the martyrs of the Boston massacre, a few friends fol- 
lowing him afar off, and beholding him immured in the 
hold of the slave brig Acorn, owned by a Boston mer- 
chant, and sent into slavery. This is the finale of 
that tragedy which is now a pat of Massachusetts 
history. This is the preminent picture in the escutch- 
con of Massachusetts. The fact is demonstrated and 


recorded, that Massachusetts is the hunting ground of 


slavery. The ‘stern and rock-bound coast’ of story 
and of song is the slave coast of America. The flag 
of ‘the land of the free and the home of the braver 
waves over the slave ship of the Boston merchant 
as she carries a man, captured in Boston, into bon- 


| of Perley and his feathered fops was, doubtless, the 

glory of the thing; and the motives of the white slaves 
lof the police were nine shillings a day and grog. 
't know, sir, that there is fight in us, and if we had 
| wit enough to appoint a captain from the old, tried, 
| stanch veterans of our ranks---one who has sagacity 
|to plan and promptness to execute---one who has 
proved his faithfulness by sacrifices---one with whom 
| we have co-operated in years past, and can confide in 
| now,---if we can select and appoint and obey such a 
| leader, we will show that abolitionists can do some- 
| thing more than talk, and submit; if not, I will go 
| and enlist with Ben Perley Poor. 

Abolitionists have been accused of deing ultra, and 
to show that they are not ultra, they stoop before the 
cudgels of the sorriest serfs of slavery. Cannot we 
be as ultra onthe side of freedom, as Hunkers are on 
the side of slavery? Why, I will show you Hunker 
Doctors of Divinity, whose ultraism exceeds our 
fiercest fanatic. There’s Dr. Dewey; to prove his 
devotion to servility, he said he would send his 
MOTHER into slavery ! That sacred relation, those sa- 
cred obligations which humanity, in its lowest degra- 
dation, which depravity, in its extremest corruption, 
can scarcely be supposed vile enough to violate, Dr. 
DD. would sacrifice to American slavery. What fa- 
natic has ever been ready to do so much for freedom ? 
That horrid guilt and infamy, which has been pro- 
claimed for ages past as the last, most incredible con- 
summation of the.characters of the most revolting 
monsters of antiquity, Dr. D. would incur for the sake 
of American slavery. What fire-brand come-outer 
of abojitionism would do and dare so much for Amer- 
ican freedom? Oh where, in what dust of Rome can 
be found the relies of the ancient Nero, the matricide? 
Let « temple be built to the genius of fanaticism--- 


had drank a dozen bottles of wine ata sitting, that he 
was obliged to believe him a liar, for he did not wish 
to think hima beast. So when Dr. Dewey says he 
would send his son into slavery, we must, in charity, 
believe him a liar, for we would not think him a 
devil. 

Dr. Dewey must not back out from his own propo- 
sition, after having received his reward. He offered 
to send his own mother into slavery, and the old lady 
must go. The compromise about the son won't an- 
swer. He is but half a Dewey, at most. Let them 
ge* the mother, and they will get the genuine breed. 
The mother who could nurture such a son will be 
invaluable at the South. 

" propriamque dicabo, 
Omnes ut tecum meritis pro latibus annos 
Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem.’ 

What a fine race of Doctors of Divinity will they 
raise! ‘fat and sleek,’ as Henry Clay says. No 
dreams of liberty, no rays of the North star will ever 
tempt them to forego their congenial chains. Home 
production, the favorite theory of the South, will be 
realized. ‘They will not have to import D. D’s from 
the North; they will breed them for export. Fair 
maidens for New Orleans and Mobile, and fat and 
sleek Doctors of Divinity for New York and Boston. 
Good bargains we may get yet. It costs many thou- 
sand dollars a year to supply Boston pulpits with that 
sort of thing. In the ‘good time coming,’ we shall 
buy them once for all, and save an immense annual 
outlay. Send the old lady off, Dr. Dewey! Let this 
auspicious era commence. Why should the Doctor 
demur, after having gotten his price? You have heard 
of Tom Walker and the Devil. ‘Tom sold his soul for 
some bags of gold. Perhaps the Devil did not deal in 
Naval Chaplaincies then. After Tom had spent his 
gold, he tried to cheat the Devil out of his bargain. 
It was one of Tom's meanest tricks, and it did not 
succeed. Let Dr. Dewey avoid Tom's weakness, and 
meet the contract fairly. But enough of Dr. Dewey. 

I have a few words to address to our colored friends, 
which I have weighed with the utmost deliberation, 
and offer as my most serious and best thoughts. I 
shall speek more boldly than others speak, but I speak 
for myself alone ; andif others cannot sustain me, I 
am willing to bear the responsibility alone. 

I say to you, my colored friends, that you have it 
in your power to nullify the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
to vindicate a position which shall make the execu- 
tion of all such laws impossible—the true position of 


From the Boston Investigator. 

REVIEW OF HORACE MANN’S TWO LEC- 
TURES 

Delivered in New York, February 17th and 29th. 


Mr. Epitor :—It may perhaps appear to some 
of your readers like treading on forbidden ground, to 
attempt to criticise one who is to some extent consid- 
ered a Reformer, a friend to Eduection, and conse- 
quently to Progression. But, as my motto is, that 
there is no ground too sacred for man to tread, no 
subject too sacred for him to investigate, and no one, 
not even a Member of Congress, so far above ordi- 
nary mortals as to forbid the idea of scrutinizing his 
public opinions and acts, 1 will comment on some 
of the views advanced by the Hon. Horace Mann 
in his two lectores delivered in the city of New York 
on the 17th and 29th of February, on the subject 
entitled ‘ Hints to a Young Woman, and endeavor to 
see how much truth, justice, and common sense we 
can draw from them for her benefit. And if you 
think my review of them, together with a letter I 
addressed to him after his first lecture, worthy of a 
place in the Investigator, you will oblige your friend 
by giving them publicity. 
Yours for Human Rights, 
ERNESTINE L. ROSE. 


LETTER TO MR. MANN. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1852. 

Hon. Horace Mann : 

Dear Sir :—Pardon the liberty of a woman, from 
a foreign land, in troubling you with a few lines, | 
which, if they have not the merit of poetry, possess, | 
T trast, sufficient truth to secure for them a candid 
and serious perusal, I listened attentively to your 
discourse entitled ‘Hints to a Young Woman,’ The 
importance of the suoject, the name and reputation | 
of the gentleman who was to enlighten and instract 
us, made me hope and expect—not that you would 
agree with me, or any of those who claim the rights 
of humanity in the rights of woman—but that, what- | 
ever your opinions on the subject might be, you| 
would treat it with the earnest truthfulness which 
this all-important question demands, and your age! 
and station warranted, I, for one, fear no opposi-| 
tion to the rights of woman, feeling assured that all! 
the reasons and arguments that can be brought against | 
that just cause would only benefit it; for as gold 
comes out finer and purer from the fiery furnace, so| 
truth shines brighter and more beautiful after the! 
fiery ordeal of reason and justice. Let the claims of | 
woman to her just and inalienable rights be analyzed | 
and tested by reason and justice, but Jet it be done in | 
| the earnest spirit of enquiry for the instruction of the | 
thoughtful, and not ina way of burlesque to amuse | 
the thonghtless. And thongh we cannot expect this | 








| 





humanity. Whether you should do so, and will do 
so, you must determine for yourselves. I assume that 
whatever rights belong to men, belong to you asa part 
of the family of man. I say nothing about your 
equality, or superiority, or inferiority, intellectually 
or morally, because that has nothing to do with the 
subj ct. I only assert your equal claim to the inali- 
enable rights of man, and the same right of vindi- 
cating that claim whigh other men have. What- 
ever would be right for myself or any of us to do, if 
transported to Africa, and there exposed to a fugitive 
slave law, is right for you to do. I know what I 
think would be right fur me to do, and what, with my 
present light, I should do. I would urge my com- 
panions to unite with mein defending, to the last 
extremity, our inalienable rights. If our foes should 
march against us openly, in battle array, I would say, 


cy and cunning.’ 
nappers and their tools, made the practice of coming 
upon us singly and unawares, while engaged in neces- 


min, and would kill them singly and unawares; by 
dagger, or ball, or poison, they should die; not for 
revenge, but for safety; nnd for the sake of humanity, 


Halletts, or Augur Hole Byrnes—or if in the New 
York of that distant land there should be a wretch so 


die, for every victim kidnapped. By strength of arm 
or subtlety of art they should be made to die. There 


fair dealing froin the ignorant, uncivil mass, we may, 
| I think, justly expect it from a National Legislator, | 
ja Reformer, a well-known friend of Education, and 
| necessarily of human happiness and improvement. 
But. while listening to your Jecture, | was almost 
forced to exclaim with one of old, ‘Can any good 
come out of Nazireth ? Can a politician be true to} 
any subject that is not popular, when the Honorable 
gentleman before mecan so easily stoop to pamper 
the vitiated taste of an already prejudiced public 
opinion, by giving the unthinking multitude the) 
slang and ridicule they admire, instead of the a rene | 
ments, truth, and common sense they so much need ? 
Should, however, the mere fact of the slight differ- 
ence in the organic structure of the sexes militate 








will please remember that human rights and justice 
| do not depend on the size or structure of the limbs, 


/but on the simple, yet all-sufficient authority of a} 


| truth, or the performance of a duty, even on the fo-| 
|rum, ‘unsexes woman, any more than man, as} 
sary occupations, I would turn their acts against stooping to falsehood can only dehumanize man or) onthe subject, but according to reasonanite 
themselves. I would single out such prowling ver- 


woman. Nor do I think that even ‘Miss Weber, 
| Esq., though her taste and vocation induced her to 
‘adopt the male attire, has lost any of the real refine- 


| ment and grace of woman, which consist not in the 
fliinsy attributes given to her by superstitious folly 


_be right, even for the sake of popularity—a refine- 
| mentthat ‘shiny buttons’ cannot outshine. 
| Hoping that you wil! not attribute the sins of com- 


| but for the benefit of all, 
i subscribe myself, very respectfully, 
ERNESTINE L. ROSE. 


| 
in your estimation against the rights of woman, you} 
| 
] 
| 
| human being, male or female ; and while woman has | 


. no desire whatever to claim the size, weight, or) 
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should be no safety for them. Weeks, months might | 
pass before an opportunity should be offered, but they | 
should be marked men till they should be dead men. | 
For the dangers and terrors to which my friends | 
should be subjected, they should feel equal dangers | 
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A KALEIDOSCOPIC TRIFLE. 
Ye downcast sons of Ethiop race, 

Keep white your souls for jubilee ! 
Here, in eeclesiastic grace, 


| 
COMMENTS ON MR. MANN’S FIRST LEC-| 
TURE. 


After some preliminary remarks, Mr. M. said that 


let the bones of that time-execrated tyrant be can- 
onized and enshrined beneath its altar, where Dr. 
Dewey, its consecrated high priest, shall offer sacri- 
fice to Slavery—the sacrifice of his Morner! 


Fellow-citizens, how do you like this picture? Is 
it not worth living for to be a Boston merchant, able 
to go abroad and write on European registers—‘ John 
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You are assigned prophetic place 
With kindred o’er the sea.* 


Good Friday must be yours, ere long, 
When ye may robe.in white 
The wine-press ye have trode—a throng ; 
And fill the air with whitest song 
Of mingled hues of light. 


The martyr ray may ye forget, 
Washed in the Lamb's pure blood ; 
Long is your fast in Violet ; 
Green olive symbols now are set, 
Dove-tokens from Wrongs’s flood. 


For pastimes in those coming days 
May ye find leisure too! 
Till all your oriels, with the rays 
That now beam faintly through the haze, 
A precious rainbow view ! Z. 


* The significance of color, in the arrangement of 
religious festivals, is reeciving considerable Attention, 
here and elsewhere. Ata late meeting of the New 
York * Ecclesiological Society,’ Rev. Mr. Elmendorf 
presented a paper on this subject, in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion, that white is appropriate on the 
highest festivals, and to the festivals also of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, St. Michael and all Angels, St. John the 
Evangelist, and the Conversion of St. Paul; red on 
the festivals of the mart®rs; violet during seasons of 
fasting ; black on Good Friday, and green on ordina- 
ry days.— Home Journal. 


ne 
From ‘ Household Words.’ 
A CRY FROM THE DUST! 
Not less immortal, that from birth 
1 was a Pariah on the earth. 
Not less a daughter, that my sire 
Cursed me, his child, in drunken ire. 
Not less a sister, that my brother 
Filed from a broken-hearted mother. 
God made me gentle; hunger came, 
And fanned rebellion into flame. 
God made me modest ; who could dare 
To taint what He had stamped as fair ? 
God made me beautiful and true; 
But, oh, stern Man! what could I do? 
I sickened, and I loathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and jibings rude. 
I went in vain from door to door; 
I begged for work—I asked no more. 
Work—work—methought they might have given, 
And earned another prayer in Heaven, 
Work—work—they heeded not my cry ; 
God, ton, seemed silent, up on high. 
I would have workéd all night, all day, 
To keep the hunger-fiend away. 
I went again from door to door; 
This time I begged for bread—once more. 
They spurned me thence ; ‘twas then I fell, 
And bade Hope, Virtue, Heaven, farewell. 
—___ 
GOOD PoR EVIL. 
What though men evil cali your good? 
So Cuarist himself, misunderstood, 
Was nailed unto a cross of wood ! 
And now shall you, for lesser pain, 
Your inmost sou! forever stain 





By rendering evil back again? 


H. Pearson, from the slave coast of Massachusetts, 
and owner of the slave brig Acorn’? That no feature 
of degradation might be wanting, all these transac- 
tions took place while the Legislature was in session 


Dr. Dewey would send his mother into slavery--- 
into that region where female virtue has no respect or 
protection; where women are raised and sold, and a 
traffic established which shame forbids me to de- 


within hearing of the tragedy, and a Convention of | scribe ; where the shrinking and reluctant maiden is 


the friends, advocates and champions of human 
rights were sitting, two thousand strong, in Tremont 
Temple, hearing speeches. Is not history stranger 
than fiction ? Was ever so unnatural, absurd, barba- 
rous and infamous a story imagined by tragic inven- 
tion, as this true story? It is revolting, but we should 
hear it again and again, till we learn itslesson. Now 
let us look at the causes of this deplorable failure on 
our part. It was not that the spirit of liberty is 
quelled in Massachusetts. Thank God, I know, from 
other data than mere wishes and inferences from what 
should be, that the whole power of slavery from 
abroad, and its tools here, could not stand a moment 
against one tithe of the anti-slavery strength of Mas- 
sachusetts, if properly directed, and brought to bear 
in any like case, It was the want of a fixed plan—of 
a directing hand, that confused and embarrassed and 
paralyzed and betrayed the power of freedom then. 
Of the 2000 true hearts thet assembled in Tremont 
Temple, more than one half panted for a leader to 
sound the call, ‘ To the rescue,’ and more than three- 
quarters would have followed such a call to a bloody 
conflict. They came, day after day, expecting and 
prepared for such acall. But how miserably were 
they disappointed! The platform where they looked 
for a leader was occupied by your Amasa Walkers 
and John C. Parks, office-holders and office-expect- 
ants, counselling caution, moderation, submission ; 
or, if once or twice a Phillips or a Rodney French 
or Elizur Wright made a speech which should have 
prepared the way for action, some cautious conserva- 
tive Free Soiler followed with a wet blanket to 
quench and divide and dishearten the kindling and 
concentrating spirits of liberty; and so, like a hive 
of bees without a queen, we buzzed, and fussed, and 
did nothing. 


I know it would have been a rash mode of proceed- 
ing for that meeting to march down to Court Square 
with the avowed purpose of rescuing Sims—there 
would have been a hard fight, and perhaps defeat; 
yet even that would have been better than tame sub- 
mission. The battle of Bunker Hill was a defeat, and 
yetit deserved a monument. But, with a little gen- 
eralship, with the common sagacity necessary to ena- 
ble a farmer to lead a gang of hands successfully 
through a day’s haying, there would have been no 
very hard fight—and certainly no defeat. 


Friends, our miserable failure was owing to misera- 
ble mismanagement. We had no concert of action or 
of thought, and consequently no wisdom or energy. 
In such an emergency, we should have selected a 
skilful and energetic man, and have merged our 
whole power in him, permitting him to select his own 
counsellors and aids, with assurance on our part of 
support and obedience, and such co-operation as he 
might require. Such a leader, acting under such au- 
thority, could have concentrated 5000 men in any 
given street in Boston at short notice. The means 
were at hand. Members of that meeting would have 
given names, faster than ten elerks could write them, 
of reliable men, ready to answer, at a moment's warn- 
ing, the summons of the telegraph. I know what I 
say. There are some present, members of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, who also know it, Iknow men of 


| driven, by the Jash of the brutal overseer upon her 
| neked back, to the scenes of pollution from which 
the holy instincts implanted in every pure female 
heart, however unenlightened, recoils with disgust ; 
where innocence and beauty, so far from moving 
pity, only serve to enhance the price which sordid 
avarice extracts from beastly lust. There, into such 
a place, into such a condition, would Dr. Dewey send 
Let us contemplate that sentiment for a 
moment in silence. I have no epithets to apply to it. 
Villany, treachery, baseness, depravity, have often 
called forth reproaches and invectives; but for base- 
ness und depravity like this, Ihave no words. I hold 
up the fact, without comment, to your wonder, your 
horror, and your scorn. It has been said, that when 
God speaks, man should be silent. I feel that in this 
exhibition, if not God, some power beyond human had 
spoken, to show us to what depths of infamy a sordid 
soul may sink. Dr. Young says that ‘ Heaven in pity 
hides from all eyes but its own, that horrid sight, a 
naked human heart.’ Has Heaven lost its pity to 
men, that the heart of a Dr. Dewey, so debased 
above all others, is laid open to us? 


his mother. 


Dr. Dewey professes to find excuse and obligation 
for this act in the hypothesis of some implied contract 
or understanding of the framers of the Constitution, 
a contract and understanding which he adrits to be 
wrong, but which,it is virtue in him to fulfil. This 
is a modern Doctor of Divinity. The Rev. St. Judas, 
(that much abused divine, whose misfortune it was to 
be born in advance of his age—in our time he would 
have becn at least a D. D.—let us now atone the 
wrong of ages by giving him his proper title,) the 
Rev. Dr. Judas acted virtuously in betraying his mas- 
ter, for he had previously contracted to doit. You 
have heard the story of the Children in the Wood. 
Their uncle hired two ruffians to murder them; they 
undertook the job, but afterward one of them relent- 
ed, and refused to performit. What a pity the uncle 
had not a Dr. Dewey to talk divinity into the mana 
alittle! He would have done the job with alacrity, if 
his remotest ancestor had made the contract for him, 
and his own mother had been the victim. 


I know that Dr. Dewey has, after a year’s experi- 
ence of the public appreciation of that sentiment, and 
a year's enjoyment of the office of Navy Chaplain 
which that sentiment purchased for him, at length 
denied having uttered it. He now says it was his 
son or brother to whose enslavement he was ready 
to consent. This correction, if true, does not mend 
the matter much. The father who could send his son 
into slavery needs but one small step forward into de- 
pravity—or divinity—to send his mother there. But 
the correction is not true. Dr. Dewey did say his 
mother, I have it from several witnesses who heard 
it, A certain clerical editor says—‘ We have it from 
the undoubted word of Dr. Dewey, that he did not 
say it.’ But we have it from the undoubted word of 
other clergymen present, that he did say it. Talk of 
the ‘undoubted word’ of Dr. Dewey ! Why, to prove 
that he has one virtue left, it is necessary at first 
to prove him a liar. My very respect for him, as 
a clod of human form, compels me to believe him a 
liar. Chesterfield said of a man who boasted that he 








and terrors. If we could not walk the streets or pur- 
sue our daily avocations in safety—if we were made 
to fear the shadow upon our windows by day, and to 
tremble at the passing step which should scare our 
stumbers, our oppressors should feel equal anxicties. 
They should fear a shot from every corner, or a knife 
or club in every retired lane or solitary spot. Every 
step behind them should secm to dog them to the 
death. Every sound should seem the signal of the 
slayer. Such would be my voice among my white 
brethren, if reduced to such a condition; for I be- 
lieve in man’s duty to defend himself, his family and 
neighbors, to the last extren.ity, if reduced to the last 
extremity. And is there one in my hearing, except 
the very few who adopt the extreme principle of non- 
resistance in all cases, who would not think it 
right to kill those whom they knew to be skulking in 
ambush to deprive them of life or liberty? And if 
these are the principles upon which you would act, 
why not avow and maintain them? Is it for fear that 
it might lead to the killing of a few bloodhounds, and 
possibly to the martyrdom of some hero who should 
thus vindicate his claim to manhood? Would such a 
sacrifice be too great a price to pay for the safety of 
probably 10,000 families from the terrible realities and 
the more terrible apprehensions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law? Let us not inculeate such notions of the value 
of human life as to make men willing to give up all 
that makes life valuable or honorable, for the paltry 
privilege of breathing a few months or years longer 
than duty might permit. I speak my serious convie- 
tions, and those of judicious, practical men whom I 
have consulted, when I say that a dozen brave, and 
cautious, but determined men, such as I know many to 
be among the colored people of Boston, might nullify 
the Slave Law here, with cemparative safety to them- 
selves. So in New York and every other city. The 
tools of tyrants are cowards, and the death of one 
would strike salutary terror into the rest. Let the 
brave in heart and strong in arm think of this. But 
let no timorous man, and no man whose conscience 
is not clear on this matter, think of it at all. And let 
none who think of it make any combinations by which 
one could betray another,—for there are traitors of 
every color. But you who are the right men, and 
know that to be the right way, act Singly, indepen- 
dently. Consecrate yourselves separately and secretly 
the champions, and, if need be, the martyrs, of your 
cause and your race, until you vindicate for yourselves 
the inalienable right of liberty, the enjoyment of 
which has in all ages been won by the price of blood. 
Do this, and the God of Moses, who smote the 
Egyptian oppressor secretly, will be your God. 

But if you feel yourselves too fecble or too fearful 
to do this, your only alternative is to fly. I would 
say with the noble-hearted Birney, take even the 
wings which the heartless and cruel Colonization 
Society furnishes for escape. Take any means of es- 
cape from this aceursed land of bondage. Expatria- 
tion is dreadful, but slavery, or the constant fear of it, 
is worse. Your alternatives from a fate worse than 
death are, that you leave the land forever, or vindi- 
eate your right to remain in it forever, 


EF" In publishing the speech of Dr, Maxn, at his 
request, our non-resistance views are so well hnown, 
that we scarcely need add, that, while we respret his 
own conscientious views #0 boldly expressed, we ut- 





jhe would at once call woman to her duties and re- 
sponsibilities. ‘There is (said he) a new theory of 
,the equality of the sexes, or woman’s rights, spread 
| abroad ; the leader of this sect is Helen Maria Weber, 
who has adopted man’s attire, and behaves like man. 
| She wears the biped continuations, and a coat with 
'shiny buttons. This Miss Weber, Esq., claims 
| equality with man.’ Now, the injustice, incivility, 
|and unmanliness of thus introducing the name of a 
woman who is ina far distant land, and who was 
| not known probably to ten persons in the whole au- 
| dience, must be evident to everv one of the least 
| courtesy ; for, did he know Miss Weber, did he 
know that she is a woman of high character and su- 
perior abilities, a practical scientific agriculturalist, 
who, although yet young, has for yenrs managed a 
large estate in a successful and excellent manner? 
If he knew this, why did he not inform the audience 
| of these important facts, and candidly acknowledge 
| that a woman can manage a business that has been 
considered to belong exclusively to man? Did he 
not know her? Then how did he know that she 
| behaved like a man? Did he presume it from the 
| fact of her wearing male attire? Is the influence 
of‘ biped continnations’ so powerful as to change 
{her acts? Then it would be very desirable to send 
a few dozen of honest, intelligent men’s coats and 
hats to Washington for the use of Congress and the 
benefit of the people. 

But what means it to act like man? Does it mean 
reflecting deeper, reasoning clearer, judging better, 
acting wiser? Then I trust that we may ali, the 
Hon. Lecturer included, soon act like man, Bot 
‘Miss Weber, Esq.,’ committed the unpardonable 
sin of claiming equality with man—and why not ? 
If she acts like a man, should she not have the same 
rights ? But here comes the reason :—‘ The design 
and works of God have forbidden this commingling. 
To efface or modify the great distinguishing features 
which separate the sexes, would be to defy the Ma- 
ker himself.’ Very logical truly! To give woman 
the right to live, Jabor, and enjoy, and use her fac- 
ulties, to the best advantage in accordance with 
her taste and powers, would be to efface the distin- 
guishing feature of the sexes, and consequently to 
defy the Maker! The assumption of the premises 
and the perfect absurdity of the inference are too 
palpable to require any refutation. They have no 
substance to take hold of—they are mere phantoms, 
that disappear with the least glimmer even of the 
rush-light of reason, But here comes the big gun: 
— The human son! and feelings were created male 
and female as much as their bodies.’ Indeed! 

As the Hon. speaker made free use of the terms, 
gospel, salvation, heaven, and all such expressions, 
belonging to the unknown tongue, which he no doubt 
understands, he, of course, believes Revelation ne- 
cessary to save thesoul ; butas only one Revela- 
tion was given, and that to man, to save man’s soul, 
it follows that there is no Revelation to save the te- 
male soul at all! What is he going to do with the 
female soul ? For, if the Creator is defied by wo- 
man’s claiming socia} equality here, how can she in- 
trade herself into heaven, and claim equality with 
man there? And she certainly could not be 
saved by male Revelation, seeing that ‘all things are 
male and female’ I fear that we will have to leave 
this important decision for some further * hints to 
a young woman,’ and so we will endeavor to face ® 
still more formidable argument against womans 
rights. ‘The structure is entirely different in the 
sexes ; there is not one single organ in structure, 
position and function alike in man and woman, an¢ 
therefore there can be no equality between the sexes. 
I ask the Hon. Teacher's pardon, but the school- 
master must have been ‘abroad’ when he took his 
lessons in physiology, or, 28 habit is powerful, he 
may have he was still teaching ‘ the young 
idea to shoot” when he made so gross, so absurd an 
assertion, which any boy or git! of fifteen would be 
ashamed to make, and needs no 4 to confute, 
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